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CHAPTER  I 
THE  SCOPE  OF  THE  STUDY 

Purpose  and  Method 

Reason  for  the  investigation, —  An  effort  was  made  through  a  study 
of  selected  junior  high  schools  to  determine  hov/  the  schools  mark  their 
pupils  and  hov;  well  they  keep  the  parents  informed  in  regard  to  the 
development  and  accomplishment  of  their  children.    Data  from  every  city 
and  town  in  New  England  where  a  junior  high  school  functioned  v/ere  to 
be  included  in  the  study. 

Preparation  qC  the  check  list, —  When  the  decision  to  conduct  the 
investigation  was  made,  a  four-page  check  list  was  prepared  under  the 
supervision  of  Dr.  Roy  0,  Billett  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of 
Education  of  Boston  University.    (See  copy,  Appendix  page  54.)  Many  of  the 
items  as  well  as  much  of  the  wording  of  this  check  list  can  be  found  on 
a  similar  check  list  used  in  the  National  Survey  conducted  in  1930,^ 
Because  the  source  of  information  is  always  important,  space  was  pro- 
vided on  the  check  list  for  the  person  completing  it  to  fill  in  his  name 
and  official  position  as  well  as  the  name  of  his  school  and  its  location. 
T/herever  possible  a  multiple-choice  of  answers  was  given  and  space  pro- 
vided for  check  marks  to  be  inserted  beside  the  correct  answer.    In  the 
case  of  a  straight  "yes"  or  "no"  answer  to  a  question,  both  words  were 
given  and  a  choice  was  indic^d  by  encircling  the  proper  word.    In  a  few 

1/  Roy  ol  Billett,  Provisions  for  Individual  Differences.  Marking,  and 
Promotion.  National  Survey  of  Secondary  Education,  Monograph  No.  13.  The 
United  States  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  Bulletin,  195;, 
No.  17,  47^  p. 
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cases  the  person  filling  out  the  form  found  it  necessary  to  complete  some 
of  the  answers  himself  because  policies  and  procedures  in  certain  phases 
of  marking  would  vary  greatly  in  different  localities.    When  completed, 
the  check  list  was  given  to  several  people  to  fill  out  so  that  an  estimate 
might  be  obtained  of  the  approximate  length  of  time  necessaiy  to  complete 
it. 

Distribution  of  the  inquiry  form. —  A  letter  v;as  sent  to  each  De- 
partment of  Education  of  the  six  New  England  states  asking  for  a  list  of 
junior  high  schools  in  the  state.    In  all  except  one  case  these  lists 
were  promptly  supplied.    As  soon  as  the  lists  had  been  received  154  pre- 
liminary inquiry  forms  were  sent  to  junior  high  schools  in  that  number 
of  cities  and  towns  in  the  five  states  participating  in  the  study.  In 
the  case  of  the  larger  cities  having  more  than  one  junior  high  school, 
the  plan  was  to  select  one  school  for  participation  in  the  study.  In 
this  way,  each  locality  having  a  junior  high  school  was  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  represented  in  the  investigation. 

The  initial  inquiry  form  was  a  double  postal  card,    ^ee  copy,  Ap- 
pendix page  51  . )    One  side  of  the  card  explained  the  study,  gave  the 
number  of  pages  in  the  check  list,  and  the  approximate  length  of  time 
needed  to  complete  it  adequately.    The  principals  to  whom  the  inquiries 
were  addressed  were  asked  whether  they  felt  the  study  sufficiently 
worthwhile  to  warrant  their  taking  the  time  to  fill  out  the  check  list 
for  their  school.    On  the  other  half  of  the  double  postal  card  was  a 
space  where  principals  could  place  a  check  to  show  their  willingness  to 
cooperate  in  the  study  or  their  indication  of  refusal  to  do  so.  The 
return  address  was  on  the  reverse  side  of  this  half  of  the  card. 


Distribution  of  the  check  list. —  The  nximber  of  schools  returning 
the  inquiry  cards  and  offering  to  take  part  in  the  investigation  signified 
the  widespread  interest  in  the  topic.    Slightly  less  than  three-fourths 
of  the  total  number  of  inquiry  cards  mailed  to  the  schools  were  returned 
Tvith  a  promise  to  complete  the  check  list.    Eight  cards  Tueve  returned 
from  principals  who  found  it  impossible  to  cooperate  in  the  study.  About 
one  fourth  of  the  cards  mailed  brought  no  response  whatever.    No  follow- 
up  letters  were  sent.    A  covering  letter  accompanied  the  check  lists 
sent  to  the  101  principals  v^ho  had  returned  the  inquiry  cards.  (See 
copy  of  covering  letter,  Appendix  page  52k) 

Sources  of  Data 

The  returns. —  Of  the  101  check  lists  mailed  to  the  principals,  86 
usable  forms  were  returned.    These  replies  have  served  as  the  basic 
source  of  data  for  this  investigation.    However,  much  information  has 
been  obtained  from  the  wealth  of  material  returned  v/ith  the  check  lists. 
Samples  of  report  cards,  warning  cards,  explanatory  material  on  marking 
for  the  use  of  teachers,  permanent  record  cards,  and  distribution  of 
marks  cards  ha-ve  been  received  from  many  of  the  principals.    A  further 
indication  of  the  interest  in  the  study  is  the  fact  that  100  per  cent 
of  the  respondents  have  requested  a  summary  of  the  completed  investiga- 
tion. 

ma..c!5^if-i nation  of  data. —  The  results  of  the  check  lists  were 
tabulated  by  groups  so  that  a  comparison  of  practices  and  procedures  in 
schools  of  various  sizes  could  more  easily  be  made. 


CHAPTER  II 

ORGMIZATION  MJD  PRESENTATION  OF  THE  DATA  COLLECTED 


General  Information  about  the  Schools 
Arrangement  of.  schools  in  groups, —  The  junior  high  schools  partici- 
pating in  the  study  varied  greatly  in  size  and  pupil  enrollment.  The 
smallest  school  recorded  a  total  of  31  pupils  for  all  three  grades,  while 
the  largest  school  reported  an  enrollment  of  1190  students.    The  remain- 
ing schools  were  distributed  fairly  evenly  between  the  two  extremes. 
The  plan  of  using  the  average  grade  enrollment  as  the  basis  of  a  frequency 
distribution  table  was  followed.    Once  the  schools  v;ere  arrsjiged  in  order, 
from  highest  to  lowest,  they  were  divided  into  three  groups  as  nearly 
equal  in  size  as  possible.    The  groups  were  numbered  I,  II,  and  III,  and 
will  frequently  be  referred  to  as  the  largest  group,  the  middle  group, 
or  the  smallest  group,  meaning  the  group  with  the  largest  average  grade 
enrollment  from  164  to  397  (Group  I),  the  group  with  the  mean  grade  en- 
rollment from  91  to  162  (Group  II) ,  or  the  group  with  the  smallest 
average  grade  enrollment  from  10  to  90  (Group  III).    (See  Appendix,  page 
for  lists  of  schools  in  each  group.)    Not  all  of  the  five  states  partici- 
pating in  the  study  are  represented  in  all  of  the  groups.  (Table  1.) 
Massachusetts  schools  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  in  all  of  the  groups 
with  two-thirds  of  all  the  schools  located  in  that  state.    Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut  are  equally  represented  in  second  place  with  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  total  number  of  schools  from  each  of  those  states.  The 
drop  from  a  total  of  57  schools  in  Massachusetts  to  9  schools  in  Rhode 
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Table  1.    Distribution  of  Schools  by  States  in  Groups  I,  II,  III 


Distribution  of  Schools 


States 


Group  I 


Group  II 


Group  III 


Total 
Schools 


Number  Percent  Number  Percent  Number  Percent  Number  Percent 


Massachusetts  . . 

17 

56 

24 

86 

16 

57 

57 

67 

Rhode  Island  ... 

4 

17 

0 

0 

6 

18 

9 

11 

Connecticut  .... 

4 

13 

3 

11 

2 

7 

9 

11 

7 

1 

5 

2 

7 

S 

5 

New  Hampshire  . . 

3 

7 

0 

0 

3 

11 

6 

6 

Total 

30 

100 

28 

100 

28 

100 

86 

100 

Island  and  Connecticut  is  due  no  doubt  to  the  larger  area  of  Massachu- 
setts, its  greater  population,  and  the  resulting  prevalence  of  junior 
high  schools. 

Homogeneous  grouping. —  About  two  thirds  of  all  the  schools  parti- 
cipating in  the  sttdy  use  homogeneous  grouping.     (Table  2.)    In  the 
schools  having  larger  average  grade  enrollments  with  many  classes  in 

Table  2.    Use  of  Homogeneous  Grouping  by  Schools 
Participating  in  this'  Study 


Group        Number  of  Schools 
in  Group 


Schools  Using  Homogeneous  Grouping 


Number 


Percent 


I  

II  

Ill  

Total 


30 
28 
28 


27 
20 
15 


90 
71 
46 


86 


60 


69 


c 
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each  subject  in  each  grade,  pupils  can  more  easily  be  grouped  homo- 
geneously, and  the  schools  do  so.    But  even  in  this  group  not  all  classes 
are  so  grouped;  not  more  than  nine  tenths  of  those  schools  follow  that 
procedure.    The  smaller  groups  must  of  necessity  have  fewer  classes 
which  would  in  itself  eliminate  the  possibility  of  extensive  homogeneous 
grouping.    The  decline  in  the  number  of  schools  using  homogeneous  group- 
ing is  concurrent  with the  decline  in  the  average  grade  enrollment.  One 
school  reported  being  in  the  process  of  transition  from  homogeneous  to 
heterogeneous  grouping. 

Of  these  schools  using  homogeneous  grouping,  three  distinct  levels 
in  the  percentage  of  their  classes  so  grouped  seem  apparent.  (Table  5.) 

Table  5.  Number  and  J'ercentage  of  Classes  Grouped 
Homogeneously  in  the  Schools  Having  Such 
a  System 

Percentage  of  Schools  Using  Homogeneous  Grouping  Total 

Classes  Grouped  SchooJs 

Homogeneously  Group  I  Group  ^1  Group  III  

Number  Percent  Niimber  Percent  Number  Percent  Number  Percent 

90-100   19         70  12         60  2        16  55  55 

80-89   1          4  0          0  1          8  2  5 

70-79   00  15  18  25 

60-69   2          7  4        20  2        15  8  15 

50-59   1          4  1          5  2        15  4  7 

40-49   00  00  18  12 

30-59   14  15  18  S5 

20-29   00  00  2        15  23 

No  data  given  511  15  18  59 

Total    ~  27       100  20       100  15       loo"^         60  loO 

This  fact  is  true  of  the  schools  taken  as  a  whole  and  equally  true  of  each 
separate  group.    More  than  half  of  the  schools  report  that  when  they  have 
classes  grouped  homogeneously,  nine  tenths  of  the  classes  are  so  grouped. 


I 


The  decline  is  noticeable  to  the  next  level,  with  slightly  more  than  one 
tenth  of  the  schools  reporting  that  homogeneous  grouping  is  used  in  about 
two  thirds  of  their  classes.    Less  than  one  tenth  of  the  schools  report 
using  homogeneous  grouping  in  half  of  their  classes.    The  few  odd  cases 
are  scattered  up  and  down  the  scale  on  the  remaining  steps. 

When  the  bases  of  homogeneous  grouping  are  considered,  seven  eighths 
of  the  schools  report  that  several  factors  are  guides  in  deciding  pupil 
placement.  (Table  4.)    Of  the  total  of  eleven  factors  given,  four  seem 
to  have  decided  weight  in  all  schools.    Teacher  judgment  is  the  basis 
used  by  most  schools,  with  the  intelligence  quotient  a  close  second. 
Scores  on  standard  tests  and  previous  scholastic  record  are  the  other 
bases  at  the  top  of  the  list.    Those  four  are  in  a  distinct  class  by 
themselves,  they  are  used  so  much  more  widely  than  any  of  the  remaining 


factor  s . 


Table  4.    ^ases  for  Homogeneous  Grouping  when  More 
than  One  Factor  is  Considered  in  Pupil 
Placement 


Basis  for 
Homogeneous  Grouping 


mumber  or  Scnoofs 


Group  I     Group  II     Group  III  Total 


Teacher  Judgment  

Intelligence  Quotient   

Scores  on  Standard  Tests  . . . 
PreviouF  Scholastic  Record  . 

Chronological  Age   

Mental  Age  

Social  Age  

Reading  Age  

Discipline  Record   

Effort   

Attitude   


17 
15 
11 
10 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
0 


7 
7 
7 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
1 


3 
3 
6 
4 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 


27 
25 
24 

22 
3 
4 
3 
2 
1 

il 
5 
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The  drop  from  these  top  fo\xr  factors  to  the  various  others  is  so  great 
as  to  make  the  others  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  appear  to  be  negligible. 

A  very  few  schools,  eleven  in  n\imber,  stated  that  a  single  factor 
determined  pupil  placement.      (Table  5.)    The  eleven  schools  reported  five 

Table  6.    Number  of  Schools  Using  a  Single  Factor 
to  Decide  Pupil  Placement  in  Homogeneous 
Grouping 


The  Single  Factor 


Determining 

Homogeneous  Grouping  

Teacher  Judgment  

Previous  Scholastic  Record  .. 
Scores  on  Psychological  Tests 
Scores  on  Achievement  Tests  . 
Reading  Ability   


Number  of  Schools  Total 
Using  a  Single  Factor  ^ 

Number  cf 

Group  I    Group  II    Group  III  Schools 


12  0  5 

112  4 

10  0  1 

0  E  0  2 

0  10  1 


 Total         5  6  2  11   

various  bases  of  homogeneous  grouping.    A  similarity  was  noticeable  be- 
tween the  single  determining  factors  listed  by  this  group  of  schools  and 
the  four  most  vvidely  used  bases  of  the  schools  that  reported  more  than 
one  determinant  in  pupil  placement.    Previous  scholastic  record,  teacher 
judgment,  and  scores  on  standard  tests  have  much  more  importance  and 
weight  as  deciding  factors  in  pupil  placement  than  any  other  listed  factor, 
regardless  of  whether  the  schools  use  a  single  determining  factor  or  use 
several . 

Although  two  thirds  of  the  schools  taking  part  in  this  investigation 
group  their  pupils  homogeneously,  only  one  tenth  of  the  schools  use  ex- 
ponents, subscripts,  or  some  other  method  to  inform  the  parent  that  a 
mark  received  by  a  pupil  has  been  earned  in  a  class  where  all  the  pupils 
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have  the  same  ability  and  work  at  about  the  same  level.    (Table  6.)  The 

Table  6.    Use  of  Symbols  on  Report  Cards  to 
Designate  Homogeneous  Groups  Where 
Such  Grouping  is  Used  by  the  Schools 
Participating  in  this  Study- 


Group  Number 
of 
Schools 


Schools  Using  Schools  Using  Symbols 

Homogeneous  Grouping 

to  Designate  Groups 
 ,  .  .Classified  Homoaieneously 


In  Group 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

I  ... 

30 

27 

90 

4 

15 

II  ... 

28 

20 

7L 

5 

11 

Ill  ... 

28 

IS 

46 

2 

7 

Total 

86 

60 

69 

9 

10 

three  groups  are  exactly  alike  in  one  respect.  In  each  of  the  groups, 
15  per  cent  of  the  schools  which  have  homogeneous  grouping  use  symbols 
of  one  kind  or  another  to  designate  such  grouping. 

Departmental  teaching. —  About  half  of  the  respondents  report  that 
in  their  schools  the  teachers  are  divided  into  three  classes:  those 
who  instruct  in  one  subject  only,  those  who  instruct  in  two  subjects, 
and  those  vjho  instruct  in  more  than  two  subjects.    (Table  7.)  The 
schools  having  teachers  who  instruct  in  one  subject  only  are  a  small 
percentage  of  the  total  number  participating  in  the  study.    Twelve  per 
cent  of  the  schools  report  teachers  who  instruct  in  one  subject  only. 
Fifteen  per  cent  have  teachers  who  instruct  in  two  subjects.  Eighteen 
per  cent  of  the  schools  report  teachers  with  two  or  mare  subjects  to 
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teach.    Fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  schools  report  a  coMbination  of  all 
three.    More  teachers  instruct  in  one  subject  only  in  the  largest  group 
than  in  any  other  group.    In  the  smaller  groups,  where  the  average  class 
enrollment  is  smaller,  fewer  teachers  have  one  subject  only.    To  fill 
out  the  programs  of  both  pupils  and  teachers  it  becomes  necessary  to 
have  some  teachers  take  on  more  than  their  special  subject.    Thus,  as 
the  size  of  the  school  decreases,  specialization  of  subject  matter  de- 
creases also. 

Uniform  raarkinc^  system. —  About  one  half  of  the  schools  partici- 
pating in  the  study  report  a  iinifonn  method  of  marking  throughout  all 
the  schools  in  the  syistem.    (Table  8.)    A  little  less  than  one  fourth  of 

Table  8.    Number  and  Percentage  of  Communities 
Reporting  a  Uniform  Marking  System 

Communities             Communities  Total 
Group    Having  Uniform        Having  Uniform                  Communities  Having 

Marking  Plan           Marking  Plan  in                Uniform  Marking  Plan 
Throusjhout  System    Secondary  Schools  Only     in  Secondary  Schools 
Number  Percent        Nuiober    Percent                Number  Percent 

I  ...         13        45                  7          23                       20  66 
II  ...         16         57                  8          29                       24  86 
III  ...         17         61                   5          18                        22  79 

Total        46         54                20          23                       66  77 

the  respondents  report  a  uniform  method  of  marking  in  the  secondary 
schools  only.    The  smallest  group  has  the  largest  percentage  of  uni- 
formity throughout  the  school  system  —  61  per  cent  of  the  schools  in 
Group  III  report  a  uniform  method  of  marking  in  all  schools.  The 
uniformity  of  marking  in  all  the  secondary  schools  in  the  communities 

t 


taking  part  in  the  investigation  is  rather  high.    A  little  more  than 
75  per  cent  of  all  the  schools  report  a  uniform  method  of  marking  in  the 
secondary  schools.    This  agreement  in  marking  should  eliminate  any  dif- 
ficulties in  the  matter  of  report  card  interpretation  by  parents  when 
a  child  progresses  from  junior  to  senior  high  school. 

Inauguration  of  the  present  marking  system. —  From  the  data  given, 
the  majority  of  schools  in  each  of  the  three  groups  has  a  marking  system 
not  more  than  ten  years  old,  with  more  schools  having  a  plan  from  one 
to  five  year  old  than  from  six  to  ten  years  inclusive.    (Table  9.) 

Table  9.    Number  of  lears  the  ■'^resent  Maricing  System 

Has  Been  in  Use  in  the  Schools  Participating 
in  This  Study 


Number  of  Years  System  Number  of  Schools 

  Total 

Has  Been  in  Use  Group  I         Group  II         Group  III 


1-5    11  8  10  Zd 

6  -  10    9  5  6  20 

11-15    1  5  4  8 

16-20   2  3  1  6 

21  -  25    1  0  0  1 

More  than  25    2  0  0  2 

Data  Not  Given   4  9  7  20 


Apparently  the  schools  have  become  "mark-conscious"  within  recent  years 
since  the  greatest  changes  have  been  within  the  last  ten  years.  Only 
six  schools  in  each  group  have  not  changed  their  system  within  that  time. 
Evidently  the  schools  are  interested  in  improving  their  plan  for  marking, 
and  are  striving  to  find  a  system  that  will  prove  satisfactory  to  them, 

Satisfactoriness  of  newest  marking  systems, —  The  schools  whose 
marking  systems  are  new  within  the  last  five  years  seem  satisfied  to 


such  an  extent  that  only  10  per  centd"  these  schools  (Table  10.)  are  con- 
sidering another  change.    In  the  group  of  schools  whose  marking  systems 
are  between  six  and  ten  years  old  a  greater  tendency  toward  a  change  is 
apparent.    Of  that  number  at  schools,  25  per  cent  seem  to  be  not  satis- 
fied with  their  marking  systems,  since  that  percentage  is  contemplating 
a  change.    Of  the  toteJ.  49  schools  with  marking  systems  ten  years  old  or 
less,  only  16  per  cent  are  still  dissatisfied  and  seeking  other  methods 
of  marking.    This  small  percentage  of  schools  contemplating  more  changes 
indicates  that  even  though  the  plans  of  the  remaining  84  per  cent  may 
not  be  perfect  they  are  at  least  giving  satisfaction. 

Main  Uses  of  the  Marking  Systems  in  the  Schools 
Chief  purposes  served  by  marks. —  All  three  groups  of  schools  are 
in  perfect  agreement  on  the  chief  purpose  served  by  marks.    "To  inform 
parents  of  pupil  progress"  is  recognized  by  100  per  coit  of  the  schools 
in  all  three  groups  as  being  the  main  reason  for  issuing  marks.  (Table  11. 
"To  keep  pupils  informed  of  their  ovm  progress"  is  considered  important 
enough  to  be  checked  by  97  per  cent  of  all  the  schools.    "To  furnish  a 
basis  for  promotion"  is  third  with  89  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
schools  participating  in  the  study  recognizing  that  as  a  reason  for 
awarding  marks.    "Guidance  in  election  of  subjects"  is  fourth  with  80 
per  cent  of  the  schools  checking  that  item.    A  decided  decline  is  ap- 
parent between  fourth  and  fifth  position  with  only  59  per  cent  of  all 
the  schools  considering  "to  motivate  pupils"  a  worthvfhile  purpose 
served  by  marks.    A  little  more  than  one  half  of  the  schools  checked 
"basis  for  graduation."    Th«  remaining  six  purposes  were  checked  by  a 
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Table  11.    Main  Uses  of  Marking  System 


Nioraber     Main  Purposes  of  a 
Marking  System 

Percentage  of  Schools  Using 
Marks  for  Those  Purposes 

Group  I    Group  II  Group  III 

Total 
Per  cent 

of 
Schools 

1 

Inform  parents  .... 

100 

100 

100 

1  no 

2 

Inform  Pupils   

100 

96 

96 

Q7 

3 

Basis  for  Promotion 

93 

86 

89 

4 

Guidance  in  Electing 

87 

89 

64 

80 

5» 

Basis  for  Graduation 

57 

46 

61 

55 

6 

Motivate  Pupils 

53 

61 

64 

59 

7 

Guidance  in  Employ- 

47 

29 

29 

35 

8 

Guidance  in  College 

Recommendation  . . . 

40 

46 

39 

42 

9 

Basis  for  Awarding 

30 

43 

43 

39 

10 

Basis  for  Research  . 

23 

11 

11 

15 

11 

Guidance  in  Extra- 

curricular Activities  20 

18 

22 

20 

small  percentage  of  schools. 
Agreement  between  sroups 

on  the 

chief  purposes  served 

by  marks. — 

The  agreement  between  the  groups  themselves  is  very  noticeable.  The 
first  instance  of  any  great  divergence  is  on  the  fourth  item  "guidance 


in  election  of  subjects"  which  was  checked  by  87  per  coat  of  the 
schools  in  Group  I,  89  per  cent  of  the  schools  in  Group  II,  but  only 
64  per  cent  of  the  schools  in  Group  III.    The  opportunity  for  students 
to  elect  subjects  is  not  present  to  such  an  extent  in  the  smaller 
schools  as  in  the  larger  ones.    There  exists  a  prescribed  course  of 
study,  and  for  the  most  part  the  pupil  follows  it.    That  explains,  no 
doubt,  the  difference  between  the  large  number  of  schools  checking  that 


c 


c 


item  in  Groupe  I  and  II,  and  the  smaller  number  in  Group  III. 

"To  motivate  pupils"  was  checked  by  61  per  cent  of  the  scb.ools  in 
the  middle  group,  64  per  cent  of  the  schools  in  the  smallest  group,  but 
hy  only  55  per  cent  of  the  schools  in  the  highest  group.    On  the  total 
average,  as  in  Groups  II  and  III,  it  ranks  higher  than  "basis  for  gradu- 
ation" which  v/as  checked  by  a  larger  percentage  of  schools  in  Group  I. 

"Basis  for  awarding  honors"  is  given  seventh  place  by  the  smallest 
group,  eighth  place  by  the  middle  group,  and  ninth  place  by  the  largest 
group  —  a  gradual  decrease  in  importance  viith  increase  in  average  grade 
enrollment . 

"Basis  for  research"  is  the  least  important  purpose  served  hy  marks 
in  Groups  II  and  III  and  in  the  total  average,  but  in  Group  I  it  pre- 
ceded in  importance  "furnish  basis  for  determining  extent  of  participa- 
tion in  extra-curricular  activities."    One  school  reported  \inder  the 
heading  "guidaoace  in  extra-curricular  activities"  that  the  participation 
in  any  branch  of  athletics  is  bases  on  the  mark  received  in  citizenship, 
particularly  the  conduct  and  effort  marks. 

Methods  of  Reporting  to  Parents 
Forms  of  reporting  to  parents. —  A  little  less  than  one-half  of  the 
schools  in  this  study  use  a  combination  of  forms  for  notifying  parents 
of  pupil  progress.  (Table  12.)    About  one  fourth  of  the  total  number  of 
schools  use  report  cards  only,  with  no  other  form  of  comiminication  be- 
tv/een  school  and  parent.    Informal  letters  in  addition  to  report  cards, 
or  interviews  Vvith  parents  in  addition  to  report  cards  are  used  by  a 
nearly  equal  number  of  schools  —  15  per  cent  and  16  per  cent  respectively 
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Many  schools  indicated  that  they  report  pupil  progress  to  parents  at 
regular  Parent-Teacher  Association  meetings  at  which  times  teachers  are 
in  their  rooms  to  interview  parents  on' the  work  done  by  the  pupils.  One 
school  reported  a  regular  conference  period  for  parents  each  marking 
period  directly  after  the  report  cards  had  been  distributed.  Winthrop 
Junior  High  School,  in  Winthrop,  Massachusetts,  reports  that  parents  are 
invited  to  visit  school  while  it  is  in  session  and  observe  their  children 
in  the  classroom  where  they  may  see  them  in  the  actual  teaching-learning 
situation.    One  day  each  marking  period  is  set  aside  for  this  visiting 
day  —  the  Thursday  following  the  distribution  of  report  cards.    M.  the 
close  of  the  day  parents  may  confer  vdth  teachers  during  a  regular  con- 
ference period  set  aside  for  this  purpose.    Several  schools  listed  con- 
tacts Vifith  parents  by  means  of  home  visits  by  the  guidance  teachers. 
One  school  has  a  section  of  the  rank  card  headed  "Suggestions  for  Im- 
provement" where  parents  are  informed  of  the  specific  needs  of  their 
children. 

Number  and  Type  of  symbols  used. —  One  school  of  the  86  par- 
ticipating in  the  study  uses  percentage  ranks  in  reporting  to  parents. 
The  remaining  85  use  symbols  of  various  kinds  (Table  15)  to  inform 
parents  of  the  viork  done  by  the  students.    The  number  of  symbols  used 
varies  in  the  different  schools.    About  two  thirds  of  the  schools  use 
five  symbols  to  designate  marks.    More  than  one  tenth  use  four  symbols, 
and  about  one  tenth  use  six.    No  school  reported  using  less  than  four, 
and  the  schools  using  more  than  six  were  few  in  number. 

Even  in  the  schools  using  the  same  number  of  symbols,  the 
symbols  themselves  are  different.    Numbers  are  used  in  four  schools 
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reporting,  but  most  of  the  schools  use  letters.    Of  the  schools  using 
four  letters  only,  the  most  commonly  used  are  A  B  C  D,  but  schools  re- 
ported the  use  of  A  B  C  F,  A  B  C  M,  E  G  F  P,  and  H  S  U  lU.    Of  the 
schools  using  five  symbols,  the  letters  used  are  many.    They  may  be 
ABODE  which  seem  to  be  the  letters  preferred  by  most  of  the  schools, 
or  A  B  C  X  D,  A  B  G  D  X,  A  B  0  C-  D,  A  B  C  D  F,  A  B  0  L  D. 

Greater  than  the  difference  between  symbols  used  was  the  in- 
terpretation of  them.    Each  of  the  report  cards  gives  an  explanation  of 
the  symbols,  but  these  meanings  vary  from  percentage  equivalents  to  a 
description  of  the  standard  of  work  that  must  be  achieved  before  a  mark 
can  be  awarded.    A  mark  of  "A"  may  mean  an  average  of  90-100  per  cent, 
92-100  per  cent,  93-100  per  cent,  93/,  95-100  per  cent  depending  upon 
the  school  where  it  is  given.    It  may  also  mean  superior  work,  excellent 
work,  very  good,  unusually  good,  exceptionally  high,  or  considerably 
above  the  average,    A  "B"  mark  is  interpreted  in  the  various  schools  as 
having  a  value  of  75-89  per  cent,  80-89  per  cent,  81-90  per  cent,  85/, 
83-91  per  cent,  85-89  per  cent,  85-92  per  cent,  85-93  per  cait,  85-94  par 
cent,  and  85-95  per  cent,  or  as  having  a  meaning  of  good,  excellent, 
superior,  above  average,  high  average,  very  good,  creditable,  and  average 
amount.    A  "C"  is  given  a  numerical  value  of  60-74  per  cent,  65-74  per 
cent,  70-79  per  cent,  70-85  per  cent,  73/,  74-82  per  cent,  75-84  per  cent, 
76-84  per  cent,  77-84  per  cent,  or  78-84  per  ce9:it  depending  on  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  schools  where  it  is  used.    It  may  mean  average  work, 
passing,  minimum  essentials  covered,  feir,  satisfactory,  good,  passable, 
or  credit  for  graduation.    A  "D"  is  explained  as  being  an  average  of 
45-69  per  cent  (failing),  50-69  per  cent,  50-70  per  cent,  60-64  per  cent. 
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60-69  per  cent,  65/,  65-69  per  cent,  65-70  per  cent,  65-75  per  cent,  68- 
70  per  cent,  70-74  per  cent,  70-75  per  cent,  70-77  per  cent  or  as  being 
equivalent  to  less  than  minimum  essentials,  unsatisfactory,  passing  but 
unsatisfactory,  failure,  not  passing,  below  average  but  passing,  lowest 
passing  mark,  poor,  conditioned,  low  average,  barely  passing,  border- 
line, below  passing  —  a  conditional  failure,  or  veiy  poor.    The  fifth 
letter  whether  it  is  an  F,  D,  X,  or  E  indicates  failure.  Numerically, 
it  may  have  a  percentage  value  of  below  50  per  cent,  below  60  per  cent, 
below  65  per  cent,  below  68  per  cent,  below  70  per  cent,  0-44  per  cent, 
0-50  per  cent,  0-59  per  cent,  1-60  per  cent,  0-6E  per  cent  or  it  may  be 
defined  as  failure,  very  poor,  below  passing,  poor  —  no  credit,  \m- 
satisfactory,  greatly  below  average,  no  credit,  failure  —  not  to  be 
made  up  by  examination,  or  accomplishing  work  of  veiy  little  value. 

The  schools  using  more  than  five  symbols  use  plus  and  minus 
signs,  in  some  cases  with  all  the  letters  used,  in  others  with  one  or 
two  letters.    One  school  has  eleven  letters  that  are  used  and  percentage 
equivalents  that  accompany  them.    They  are  A,  90-100  per  cent;  A-,  89  per 
cent;  B/,  86-88  per  cent;  B,  80-85  per  cent;  B-,  79  per  cent;  C/,  76-78 
per  cent;  C,  70-75  per  coit;  C-,  69  per  cent;  D/,  66-68  per  coit;  D, 
60-65  per  cent;  D-,  59  per  cait;  E,  58  per  cent  and  under.    How  any 
teacher  is  capable  of  determining  within  one  point  the  credit  that  is 
due  a  child,  and  can  decide  definitely  that  a  child  as  earned  an  A-  with 
the  exact  value  of  89  per  cent  is  a  mystery.    One  school  uses  letters 
on  its  report  card  to  rate  on  specific  objectives,  and  gives  a  numerical 
general  rating  which  is  the  average  of  the  letter  marks. 

Warning  cards. —  Three  fourths  of  all  the  schools  where  the 
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study  was  conducted  send  warning  notices  (Table  14)  to  parents  informing 


Table  14.    Number  and  Percentage  of  Schools  Sending 
Notices  to  Notify  Parents  of  Possible 
Pupil  Failure 


Group 

Number  of 
Schools 

Schools  Sending 
f/arning  Notices 

Schools  Requiring  that 
a  Warning  Notice  Be 
Sent  to  Parents  Before 
a  Pupil  is  Failed 

in  Group 

.,  tober 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

X  •  •  •  • 

30 

29 

97 

15 

50 

II  .... 

28 

22 

79 

11 

39 

Ill  

28 

21 

75 

7 

25 

Total 

86 

72 

84 

33 

38 

them  of  probable  pupil  failure.    The  largest  percentage  of  schools  in  any 
one  group  sending  deficiency  notices  is  foimd  in  the  largest  group  with 
97  per  cait  of  the  schools  sending  them.    In  the  middle  group  79  per  cent 
of  the  schools  employ  them,  and  in  the  smallest  group,  75  per  cent. 
The  notices  are  of  many  types.    Some  are  letters,  some  "pink  cards", 
some  warning  cards  and  some  are  called  deficiency  reports,  but  ttiey  all 
serve  to  notify  the  parent  of  unsatisfactory  work  done  by  pupils.  In 
almost  all  cases,  the  reason  for  the  failure  is  listed,  an  interview  with 
parents  is  solicited,  and  their  cooperation  enlisted.    A  sample  of  a 
deficiency  notice  is  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  page  63.    In  some 
cases  the  cards  are  issued  by  the  subject  teacher,  others  are  sent  by 
the  subject  teacher,  others  are  sent  by  the  guidance  counselors  or 
principals.    In  aJ-1  cases  the  parents  are  urged  to  read  the  report  care- 
fully, to  sign  it,  and  to  see  that  it  is  returned  to  the  person  who 


issued  it. 

Of  the  schools  sending  deficiency  notices  a  little  more  than  one 
third  require  that  a  teacher  send  a  notice  before  failing  a  pupil.  The 
largest  group  is  outstanding  in  the  number  of  schools  using  warning 
cards  and  the  number  of  schools  requiring  that  they  be  sent  whenever 
necessary.    All  but  one  school  in  the  group  uses  them,  and  one  half  of 
the  schools  using  them  are  required  to  send  them  in  the  case  of  a  fail- 
ing mark. 

Information  Reported  to  Parents 

Marks  in  regular  school  subjects. —  All  of  the  schools  taking  part 
iri  the  study  state  that  parents  receive  information  on  regular  school 
subjects.    (Table  15.)    The  exact  amount  of  the  information  given  in 
each  subject  varies  greatly,  however,  with  the  different  schools.  Many 
schools  give  in  each  subject  a  single  mark  only  which  tells  relatively 
little  about  the  pupils  work.    The  Eldredge  Junior  High  School,  in 
East  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island,  marks  its  pupils  in  nine  subjects,  but 
divides  each  subject  into  the  objectives  of  the  course  and  gives  a 
separate  mark  for  each  objective.     (See  Appendix,  page  64.)    A  general 
rating  in  each  subject  is  also  given  which  is  obtained  from  the  indi- 
vidual marks  given  in  each  objective. 

Marks  in  effort. —  About  three  fourths  of  all  the  schools  mark 
their  pupils  in  effort.    (Table  15.)    The  percentage  of  schools  giving 
individual  marks  in  effort  is  about  equal  to  the  percentage  of  schools 
giving  a  composite  mark  in  effort.    The  practice  varies,  however,  in  the 
three  groups.    The  largest  group  has  more  schools  awarding  individual 


Table  15.    Information  Reported  to  Parents 


Information  Reported  Percentage  of  Schools  Reporting  Average 

  Total 

to  Parents  Group  I     Group  II     Group  III  Percentage 


Regular  School 

Subjects   100  100  100  100 

Attendance   97  96  100  98 

Tardiness   90  100  96  95 

Deportment   63  68  61  64 

Citizenship   53  50  39  47 

Individual  ^arks  in 

Effort   47  36  Z2  35 

Responsibility   23  22  29  25 

Neatness    23  22  18  21 

Promptness    20  18  25  21 

Composite  Mark  in 

Effort   17  50  43  37 


marks  than  a  composite  mark.    The  reverse  is  true  in  the  other  two  groups 
where  a  composite  mark  is  awarded  in  more  schools  than  individual  marks. 
One  school  has  a  plan  of  recording  a  mark  in  red  to  denote  that  a  pupil 
is  not  working  to  capacity;  a  failing  mark,  however,  is  not  necessarily 
recorded  in  red.    Another  school  uses  numerical  exponents  in  addition  to 
subject  letter-marks  to  denote  application,  attitude,  and  effort.  The 
exponents  range  from  one  to  five  in  decreasing  value.    Thus  B    would  mean 
B  in  subject  matter,  2  in  application. 

Marks  in  citizenship  and  character  traits. —  About  one  half  of  all 
the  schools  in  the  investigation  give  information  to  parents  on  the  topic, 
"Citizenship",    (Table  15.)    In  some  schools  individual  marks  are  given 
on  many  character  traits  which  comprise  the  more  general  term  "citizen- 
ship."   A  tabulated  list  of  the  individual  character  traits  in  which 
marks  are  av/arded  by  the  various  schools  shows  pupils  receiving  marks  in 
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the  following:    application,  initiative,  dependability,  cooperation,  per- 
sonality, thrift,  courtesy,  respect  for  law  and  order,  respect  for  au- 
thority, preparation,  self-reliance,  loyalty,  alertness,  persistency, 
vrorkmanship,  willingness  to  follow  directions,  pride  in  work  and  school, 
neatness,  sportsmanship,  general  attitude,  reliability,  obedience,  dili-- 
gence,  industry,  obedience  to  regulation,  self-control,  health  habits, 
and  respectfulness.    Not  all  schools  mark  in  all  of  these  character 
traits,  but  many  mark  in  several  of  them.    One  school  lists  sixteen  traits 
as  the  basis  of  an  attitude  mark.    Many  schools  mark  citizenship  by  the 
letters  S  and  U  only  —  satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory.    In  a  few  schools, 
marks  in  citizenship  are  given  by  all  teachers  and  averaged  by  the  home- 
room teacher  for  a  composite  mark. 

One  of  the  junior  high  schools  x^ith  a  high  average  enrollment  has 
the  following  statement  printed  in  italics  on  its  report  card:  "Credits 
are  suspended  in  any  month  when  a  pupil  fails  to  obtain  a  passing  mark 
in  School  Citizenship." 

The  following  quotation  appears  on  a  report  card  directly  under  the 
ratings  given  pupils:    "Excellence  in  Subjects  may  be  a  mark  of  brilliance, 
but  to  be  excellent  in  Application  is  a  mark  of  character." 

Marks  in  extra-curricular  activities. —  Marks  are  awarded  for  extra- 
curricular activities  such  as  orchestra,  glee-club,  religious  education, 
and  the  like  by  at  least  one  school  in  each  of  the  three  separate  groups. 
A  mark  in  mental  health,  posture,  and  prospects  of  promotion  appear  on 
many  report  cards. 

Marks  in,  a_ttejridance,  tardiness,  and  dismissal,s. —  Ninety  eight  per 
cent  of  all  the  schools  in  the  study  report  to  parents  on  the  school  at- 


tendance  of  pupils.  (Table  15.)    Ninety  five  per  cent  of  the  schools  re- 
port on  pupil  tardiness.    (Table  15.)    Many  schools  stated  that  their 
report  cards  shows  also  the  number  of  times  a  pupil  bad  been  dismissed 
during  the  semester.    Almost  without  exception  the  report  cards  stress 
the  importance  of  regular  and  punctual  attendance  at  school.  Parents 
are  urged  to  see  that  their  children  arrive  on  time  and  are  absent  only 
because  of  pt^rsical  illness.    Irregular  attendance  is  emphasized  as  the 
chief  cause  of  lack  of  interest  and  consequent  failure. 

Marking  practices  .in  variQus  _3chools. —  On  the  report  card  of  the 
Marblehead  Junior  High  School,  in  Marblehead,  Massachusetts,  four 
fundamental  goals  in  education  are  listed  and  an  explanation  given  which 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  each.    Each  pupil  receives  a  mark  in  each 
of  the  four  goals:    Goal  I  —  Work  Habits  and  Attitudes;  Goal  II  — 
School  Citizenship;  Goal  III  —  Regular  Attendance;  Goal  IV  —  Scholar- 
ship and  Achievement.     (See  copy.  Appendix,  page  75.) 

The  Amherst  Junior  High  School,  in  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  distri- 
butes "A  Progress  Record"  on  which  a  pupil  is  marked  on  (l)  Scholarship 
and  Attitude;  (2)  Citizenship;  (s)  Attendance;  (4)  Activities.  The 
mark  in  Attitude  is  determined  by  the  following  factors:  preparation, 
alertness,  cooperation,  promptness,  workmanship,  and  self-reliance. 
Under  the  citizenship  heading  each  pupil  is  given  six  separate  marks: 
courtesy,  punctuality,  reaction  to  criticism,  school  service,  self- 
control,  and  sportsmanship.     (See  copy.  Appendix,  page  74.) 

On  the  report  card  of  the  Henry  W.  Hall  School,  in  Falmouth,  Massa- 
chusetts, there  is  a  page  called  "Habits  and  Traits."  The  homeroom  teacher 
puts  a  check  mark  opposite  the  character-building  traits  which  are  to  be 
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brought  to  the  attention  of  the  parents.    The  three  main  divisions  have 
sub-divisions  with  detailed  descriptions.    The  first  division  is  headed, 
"Citizenship  Traits".    The  following  divisions  explain  that  heading: 
assumes  responsibility  well,  shows  initiative,  has  a  cooperative  spirit, 
takes  pride  in  his  school  and  his  work,  and  shows  qualities  of  leader- 
ship.   The  second  division  is  entitled:    "Habits  of  Self -Control"  with 
its  sub-divisions:    works  well  with  others,  is  dependable,  is  courteous, 
is  sometiiaes  discourteous,  and  is  inclined  to  mischief.    The  third  head- 
ing is  "Social  Habits"  with  the  following  sub-divisions:    does  his  part 
willingly  and  cheerfully,  and  is  considerate  of  others.    (See  copy.  Ap- 
pendix, page  75.) 

On  the  back  of  another  report  is  listed  a  health  report.  Height 
and  weight  are  given,  a  list  of  ten  health  roles,  and  a  table  giving  the 
amount  of  sleep  necessary  for  children  from  eight  to  sixteen  years  of 
age.    (See  copy.  Appendix,  page  76.) 

^e  report  card  has  a  space  entitled  "Suggestions  for  Improvement" 
under  vtoich  the  following  are  listed  to  be  checked  by  the  teacher  if  Im- 
provement is  expected:    regular  attendance,  better  study  habits,  more 
class  cooperation,  and  more  time  devoted  to  studies. 

Each  teacher  in  the  Fifth  Street  Junior  High  School,  in  Bangor, 
Maine,  ranks  each  student  she  has  in  her  subject  in  effort,  in  conduct, 
and  in  work-neatness.    An  illustration  is  given  on  the  report  card  with 
an  explana.tion  and  interpretation  for  parent  instruction,    (See  copy. 
Appendix,  page  77.) 

One  practice  which  is  unique  is  that  of  giving  each  pupil  a  mark 
with  a  three-fold  value  which  rates  him  in  Scholarship  (marked  in  letteisl 
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Habits  of  lyork  (marked  in  numbers  to  the  right  and  above  the  letter),  and 

Social  Attitudes  (marked  in  numbers  to  the  right  and  below  the  letter). 
2 

Thus  a  mark  of        signifies  a  pupil  ranks  "good"  in  Scholarship,  "good" 
in  Work  Habits,  "fair"  in  Social  Attitudes. 

The  report  card  of  the  Seekonk  Junior  High,  in  Seekonk,  Massachu- 
setts, is  divided  into  three  sections  entitled  Scholarship  Progress, 
Reading  Level,  and  Citizenship  Progress.    (See  Appendix,  page  78.)  The 
importance  of  reading  is  stressed  and  a  check  recorded  to  designate 
whether  a  pupil's  reading  is  below  grade,  or  average  for  the  grade. 
Under  Citizenship  Progress,  thirteen  citizenship  traits  are  listed  with 
sub-divisions  under  each.    A  trait  is  marked  (/  )  if  the  child  is  strong. 
If  the  child  needs  to  improve  a  trait,  it  is  marked  (-) .    If  the  child 
has  improved,  it  is  marked  (l). 


Factors  or  Guides  in  Determining  Marks 
Explanatory  mate.rial  issued  to  teachers  for  thair  gaida.nce  ^in 
marking . —  Only  29  per  cent  of  all  the  schools  participating  in  the 
study  distribute  explanatory  material  to  their  teachers  for  their 
guidance  in  awarding  marks.     (Table  16.)    A  larger  percentage  of  schools 
in  the  first  group  than  in  either  of  the  other  groups  issues  guidance 
materials  to  their  teachers.    The  material  issued  explains  the  standard 
of  work  to  be  done  in  order  for  a  pupil  to  earn  a  definite  mark  in  a 
subject.    Descriptions  are  given  of  the  quality  of  work  in  scholarship, 
initiative,  attitude,  cooperation,  and  individual  improvement  which  must 
be  produced  for  a  certain  mark  to  be  awarded.    Samples  of  the  explana- 
tory material  issued  by  schools  may  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  page  79, 
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Table  16.    Number  ajid  Percentage  of  Schools 
Distributing  Typed  or  Printed  Ex- 
planatory Material  to  their  Teachers 
for  their  Guidance  in  Marking  Pupils 


Group        Number  of  Schools  Schools  Distributing  Explanatory 

within  Group  Material  to  their  Teachers 

Number  Per  cent 

I                        30                                       15  45 

II                        28                                        6  21 

III                        28                                        6  21 

Total  86  25  29 

Conferences  held  on  the  subject  o_f  marking. —  Of  all  the  schools 
cooperating  in  the  investigation,  84  per  cait  hold  teacher  conferences 
on  the  subject  of  marking.    (Table  17.)    The  largest  percentage  of 
schools  in  any  one  group  holding  meetings  for  this  purpose  is  89  per  cent 
in  Group  III,    That  rate  is  followed  by  86  per  cent  in  Group  II  and  77 
per  cent  in  Group  I.    The  smaller  the  schools  the  larger  the  percentage 
of  teacher  conferences  held  to  discuss  the  topic  of  marking. 

Table  17.    Number  and  Percentage  of  Schools  Holding 

Teacher  Conferences  on  the  Subject  of  Marking 

Group     Nmnber  of  Schools     Schools  Holding  Conferences  on  Marking 

within  Group   

Number       Per  cent 
I   30  23  77 

II  ....  28  24  86 

III  ....  28  25  89 


II 

I 
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Many  types  of  conferences  are  held  in  those  schools  where  such 
meetings  are  called,    Ihere  a  single  type  of  meeting  is  held  in  a  school, 
the  group  meeting  with  all  the  teachers  present  is  the  most  common, 
(Table  18.)    The  conference  of  individual  teachers  and  principals  is  the 
next  most  frequent  type  of  meeting  where  a  single  kind  is  called  to  dis- 
cuss marks.    No  school  listed  that  the  only  meetings  held  v;ere  of  new 
teachers.    By  far  the  most  common  practice  is  the  combination  of  two 
types  of  meetings  —  the  group  meetings  and  the  meetings  of  new  teachers. 
The  second  largest  number  of  schools  reported  the  combination  of  the 
tJiree  types  of  meetings  —  the  individual  conference,  the  group  meeting 
of  all  teachers,  and  the  meeting  of  new  teachers  only.    Seventy  two 
schools  hold  teacher  conferences  on  marks,  but  there  is  little  similarity 
in  the  types  of  meetings  held  or  who  attends  them. 

Use  of  normal  curve  in  issuing  marks. —  Approximately  one  third  of 
the  schools  participating  in  the  study  are  guided  by  the  normal  distri- 
bution curve.    (Table  19.)  in  issuing  marks.    Of  the  total  E8  schools 
using  the  normal  curve  as  a  guide,  only  nine  schools  have  a  definite 
percentage  distribution  which  their  teachers  must  follow.    The  other 
nineteen  schools  recommend  that  their  teachers  check  their  marks  against 
the  curve  and  be  guided  by  it.    Any  cases  of  wide  variation  must  be  ex- 
plained and  either  justified  or  changed. 

There  is  some  similarity  in  the  suggested  distributions.  Five 
schools  use  Starch's  distribution  of  7-24-38-24-7,    Two  schools  are  guided 
by  the  following  plan:    10-20-40-20-10,  'jvith  one  of  the  schools  noting 
that  they  do  not  adhere  strictly  to  the  10  per  coit  failure  recoimnenda- 
tion.    The  remaining  two  schools  use  a  5-20-50-20-5  plan  and  a  5-15-60- 
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15-5  arrangement. 

Table  19.    Number  of  Schools  Guided  by  the  Normal 
Distribution  Curve  in  Issuing  Marks 


Group        Nximber  of  Schools  Schools  Using  Normal  Curve 
in  Group  Number     Per  cent 

30  8  27 

28  10  56 

Z8  10  56 

Total  86  28  33 


Jmportance  of  {^ftrgester  tests  in  determining  a  passing  or  failing 
mark. —  A  very  small  percentage  of  schools  depends  entirely  upon  ob- 
jective tests  for  passing  or  failing  a  pupil.    (Table  20.)    Only  10 
per  cent  of  all  the  schools  participating  in  the  study         give  such 


importance  to  standard  tests.    One  school  reporting  the  use  of  objective  i 
tests  noted  that  when  as  a  result  of  an  objective  test  a  pupil  is  re- 
commended for  repeating  a  grade,  a  reputable  psychiatrist  is  called  in 
to  administer  the  Benet  individual  test. 

Table  20.    Number  and  Percentage  of  Schools  Where  Tests 
Given  at  the  End  of  Each  Semester  Determine 
a  Passing  Mark 

Group           Schools  Where  Tests  Determine  a  Passing  Check 

Obi  active  Teats            Teacher-Made  Tests 

Number    Per  cent             Number    Per  cent 
I  ....            3            10                       9  30 
II  ....            5            18                       9  52 
III  ....            0              0                       9  52 

Total-  

8             9                     27  51 

I 

II 
III 
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A  larger  percentage  of  schools  depends  entirely  upon  teacher-made 
tests  than  on  objective  tests  for  determining  the  mark  to  be  given  to 
a  pupil.    A  little  less  than  one  third  of  all  the  schools  use  this  cri- 
terion to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  factors. 

Ffl.fitors  influenp.ingr  a  passing  or  failing  mark.—  Of  the  extraneous 
factors  affecting  a  passing  or  failing  mark,  effort  is  the  one  which 
the  larjgest  percentage  of  schools  checked  as  having  the  most  influence. 
(Table  Zl.)    Native  Ability  is  the  determinant  reported  by  the  next 
largest  number  of  schools.    One  principal  reported  that  the  influence 
of  such  factors  varies  from  teacher  to  teacher,  and  in  many  cases  is 
not  admitted  at  all.    "Achievement  only"  was  listed  by  many  schools  as 
being  the  only  factor  considered  in  marking  pupils.    Other  schools  re- 
ported that  although  in  theory  the  pupil  is  marked  on  achievement  only, 
that  in  practice  all  of  the  factors  listed  have  their  influence,  some 
to  a  greater  degree  than  others.    In  another  school,  actual  work  done 
or  accomplished  determines  a  mark  in  the  college  groups,  but  in  the 
lower  groups  the  capacity  of  the  child  plus  his  effort  are  determining 
factors.    The  practice  in  another  school  is  to  allov;  a  pupil  after  he 
has  failed  a  course  twice  to  "advance"  to  the  next  grade  and  get  what 
he  can  from  the  next  course  if  he  is  physically  and  socially  mature. 
Two  schools  determine  a  mark  on  achievement  only,  and  then  let  the  other 
factors  influence  the  question  of  promotion. 

Periodical  distribution  lists  of  marks. —  A  little  more  than  one 
half  of  all  the  schools  included  in  the  study  require  that  teachers 
make  a  distribution  of  marks  list.     (Table  22.)    One  school  out  of  the 
45  reports  that  the  list  is  made  only  at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 
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The  resiaining  44  require  ths-t  the  list  be  made  at  the  end  of  each  mark- 
ing period.    Where  a  single  reason  is  given  for  making  the  lists,  16 
per  cent  of  the  schools  report  that  they  are  made  for  the  information  of 
administrative  or  supervisory  officers.    Less  than  10  per  cent  report 
them  as  being  a  basis  of  self- evaluation  only.    Exactly  29  per  cent 
report  their  being  used  for  both  purposes. 

Two  of  the  schools  report  that  the  distribution  cards  are  sent 
home  so  that  pupils  and  parents  may  see  where  a  child  stands  in  relation 
to  the  other  children  in  the  group.    The  number  of  A's,  B's,  C's,  D's, 
E's,  and  Incompletes  awarded  in  each  subject  is  listed  on  a  chart  and 
the  rating  of  an  individual  child  is  circled  so  that  parents  may  see 
how  many  children  in  that  group  have  done  better  or  worse  than  their 
child,    A  sajnple  of  such  a  distribution  of  grades  for  the  information  of 
parents  may  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  page  84. 

Frequency  of  Reports 
Periodical  reports  to  parents. —  Every  two  months  seems  to  be  the 
customary  time  for  reporting  to  parents  with  45  per  cent  of  ttie  schools 
participating  in  the  investigation  checking  that  frequency,     (Table  23.) 
The  next  largest  number  of  schools,  51  per  cent  report  to  parents 
quarterly,  or  every  nine  or  ten  weeks.    Of  the  total  number  of  schools, 
21  per  cent  report  every  six  weeks.    Two  schools  in  the  second  group 
report  every  month  and  one  school  in  the  same  group  reports  every  five 
weeks . 

Periodical  reports  to  pupils. —  One  school  has  a  plan  v^hereby  pupils 
receive  a  report  of  their  progress  every  five  weeks  with  their  parents 
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being  notified  of  pupil  progress  at  the  end  of  every  ten  weeks. 

Cumiilative  Record 
■qy-c,+.P.mat.ip.  and  p.omprP.hp.nRi  vft  rpnords  for  each  Child  in  school. —  In 
94  per  cent  of  all  the  schools  taking  part  in  the  study,  a  systematic 
and  comprehensive  cumulative  record  is  required  and  maintained,    (Table  24) 


Table  24.    Number  and  Percentage  of  Schools  Maintaining 
a  Systematic  and  Comprehensive  Ciimulative  Re- 
cord for  Each  Child  within  the  School 


Group  Number  of  Schools  Schools  Maintaining 

Permanent  Record  Cards  

 in  Group  ■  Number     ^  Percent  

I   50  ""^29  97 

II   28  28  ICQ 

III   28  24  86 

Total  86  81  94 

In  most  of  the  schools  this  record  accompanies  the  pupil  from  one  grade 
to  the  next.    One  school  reports,  however,  that  atthe  end  of  the  eighth 
year  the  cumulative  record  is  sent  to  the  office  of  the  superintendent 
of  schools.    The  ninth  grade  record  is  sent  on  to  the  high  school.  Six 
schools  participating  in  the  survey  use  a  graphic  method  in  recording 
marks  on  the  permanent  record  cards.    The  usual  permanent  record  con- 
tains family  history,  intelligence  tests  records,  achievement  test 
records,  scholastic  marks  earned  in  all  subjects,  a  clinic  record,  extra- 
curriciilar  record,  a  photograph.    Such  personal  qualities  as  application, 
initiative,  dependability,  cooperation,  and  personality  are  also  marked. 
Ssiiiples  of  tvi'o  types  of  cumulative  records  are  in  the  appendix,  pages  85 
and  8d 


Pupil  efficiency  chart. —  Only  one  school  reported  having  a  pupil 
efficiency  chart  and  that  school  is  not  using  it  at  the  present  time. 

Responsibility  of  Parents 

Means  of  educa^-ing  paren.t.s,  for  a  better  understanding  of  marks 
other  than  including  the  definition  pn  report  cards. —  Twenty  per  cent 
of  the  schools  in  the  largest  group  and  twenty  two  per  cent  of  the 
schools  in  the  other  two  groups  have  systematic  procedures  of  educating 
parents  for  a  better  understanding  of  marks  than  the  manner  of  including 
the  definition  on  report  cards.    Individual  conferences  with  parents, 
visiting  days  when  parents  may  visit  school  and  consult  with  the  teachers, 
discussions  of  marks  at  Parent-Teacher  Association  meetings  seem  to  be 
the  outstanding  methods  of  educating  parents  to  the  meaning  of  marks. 
Three  schools  report  that  an  explanation  of  marks  in  detail  and  a  re- 
port on  the  amount  of  homeviork  required  for  a  particular  grade  is  sent 
to  each  parent  in  September  of  the  school  year.    Parents  or  guardians 
are  required  to  sign  this  notice  and  return  it.    The  form  is  then  placed 
on  file  for  future  reference  should  it  become  necessary  to  check  the 
signature  of  either  parent  or  guardian. 

Parental  cooperation. —  Sixty  nine  per  cent  of  all  the  schools  tak- 
ing part  in  the  study  hope  and  expect  more  cooperation  from  the  parents 
than  the  mere  signing  of  the  report  card.     (Table  £5.)    The  signature  on 
the  card,  however,  is  all  that  they  require.    Parents  are  invited  to 
visit  school  for  conferences  v/ith  the  teachers  and  principals  in  order  to 
discuss  problems  concerning  their  children.    Parents  are  expected  to  dis- 
cuss the  report  card  with  their  children,  to  praise  their  child  for  an 
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Table  25.    Number  and  Percentage  of  Schools  Expecting 
Parents  To  Do  More  Than  Simply  Sign  the 
Report  Card  and  Return  It 


Group 

Number  of  Schools 

Schools  Expecting  Parental  Cooperation 

in  Group 

Number 

Per  cent 

50 

22 

7S 

28 

19 

68 

28 

18 

64 

Total 

86 

59 

69 

excellent  report,  and  to  encourage  him  to  do  his  best  always.  Parents 
are  encouraged  to  seek  advice  from  the  school  in  regard  to  special  prob- 
lems relating  to  their  children.    They  are  urged  to  see  that  the  re- 
quired home  study  is  done,  and  to  correct  any  home  conditions  that  may 
be  affecting  the  child  or  retarding  him  in  any  way.    The  parent  is  ex- 
pected to  care  for  the  physical  welfare  of  his  child  so  that  regular 
attendance  resiilts.    Thus  the  child  will  have  a  maximum  opportunity 
through  health  and  environment  to  do  his  best  work. 

Siimmary  of  Findings 
The  study  was  conducted  on  a  check  list  basis,  check  lists  being 
sent  to  selected  junior  high  schools  in  five  New  England  states.  Eighty 
six  usable  replies  were  returned.    The  amount  of  time  expended  by  the 
respondents  in  answering  the  check  list  and  their  cooperation  in  submit- 
ting samples  of  cards  and  reports  is  greatly  appreciated.    Many  outstand- 
ing facts  are  revealed  in  the  replies  received.    Among  them  the  following 
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may  be  considered  most  worthy  of  notice: 

1.  Sixty  nine  per  cait  of  all  the  schools  in  the  study  use  homo- 
geneous grouping.    Of  the  schools  using  homogeneous  grouping,  fifty  five 
per  cent  use  it  in  90  to  100  per  cent  of  their  classes.    The  next  largest 
percentage  of  schools,  thirteen  per  cent,  use  it  in  60  to  69  per  cent  of 
their  classes.    Whether  the  schools  use  a  single  factor  or  many  factors 
as  the  basis  of  homogeneous  grouping,  the  same  ones  are  outstanding  in 
weight  and  importance:    teacher  judgment,  intelligence  quotient,  scores 
on  standard  tests,  and  previous  scholastic  record.    Only  fifteen  per 
cent  of  the  schools  that  use  homogeneous  grouping  indicate  it  by  using 
exponents  or  subscripts  to  sho-w  that  a  mark  has  been  earned  in  a  class 
where  the  pupils  are  grouped  homogeneously. 

2.  More  than  half  of  all  the  schools  have  a  combination  of  teachers 
who  instruct  some  in  one  subject,  some  in  two,  some  in  more  than  two. 
Fewer  teachers  instruct  in  one  subject  only  in  the  schools  vdth  the 
smaller  average  grade  enrollment  than  in  the  schools  v;ith  the  larger  av- 
erage grade  enrollment.    As  the  size  of  the  school  decreases,  the  number 
of  teachers  instructing  in  one  subject  only  decreases  also. 

3.  About  one  half  of  the  schools  participating  in the  investigation 
report  a  uniform  marking  plan  throughout  all  the  schools  in  the  system. 
Less  than  one  fourth  report  a  uniform  marking  plan  in  secondary  schools 
only.    Thus  a  total  of  about  three  fourths  of  all  the  schools  have  a  uni- 
form marking  plan  in  the  secondary  schools  of  their  system. 

4.  The  majority  of  schools  have  a  marking  system  less  than  ten  years 
old.    For  the  most  part  those  schools  seem  satisfied  with  the  results  of 
their  marking  system.    Of  the  schools  with  a  marking  system  six  to  ten 


years  old,  twenty  five  per  cent  are  considering  a  change.    Of  the  schools 
with  marking  systems  one  to  five  years  old,  only  ten  per  cent  are  con- 
templating a  change.    Only  sixteen  per  cent  of  schools  with  marking  sys- 
tems less  than  ten  years  old  are  considering  changing.    In  the  remaining 
eighty  four  per  cent  of  the  schools,  if  the  marking  system  is  not  perfect, 
it  is  at  least  giving  satisfaction. 

5.  Of  all  the  purposes  served  by  marks  the  four  most  widely  used 
in  all  schools  are:    (a)  to  inform  parents  of  pupil  progress;  (b)  to 
keep  pupils  informed  of  their  own  progress;  (c)  to  furnish  basis  for 
promotion;  (d)  to  furnish  guidance  in  election  of  subjects. 

6.  Almost  fifty  per  cent  of  all  schools  use  a  combination  of  forms 
for  notifying  parents  of  pupil  progress  —  report  cards,  informa,l  letters, 
and  interviews.    Eighty  five  out  of  the  eighty  six  schools  participating 
in  the  study  use  symbols  to  notify  parents  of  pupil  ratings.    About  two 
thirds  of  the  schools  using  symbols,  use  five  symbols  with  ABODE  the 
letters  most  commonly  used.    More  than  eighty  per  cent  of  the  schools 
send  warning  cards  to  parents,  and  almost  forty  per  coit  require  that 
they  be  sent  before  a  pupil  is  given  a  failing  mark.    All  of  the  schools 
report  to  parents  on  regular  school  subjects.    Ninety  eight  per  cent 
report  attendance;  ninetj;^  five  per  cent  report  tardiness;  and  sixty  four 
per  cent  report  deportment.    Seventy  two  per  cent  report  on  effort, 
thirty  five  per  cent  of  the  schools  awarding  individual  marks  in  effort 
and  thirty  seven  per  c&it  awarding  a  composite  mark  in  effort.  Other 
factors  are  reported  by  some  of  the  schools  but  by  only  a  small  percentage 
of  them. 

7.  A  little  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  schools  issue  typed  or 


printed  explanatory  material  to  their  teachers  for  their  guidance  in 
marking  pupils.    More  than  four  fifths  of  all  the  schools  in  the  study- 
hold  teacher  conferences  on  the  subject  of  marking.    The  conferences  may 
be  various  kinds,  but  most  schools  hold  individual  and  principal  confer- 
ences, group  meetings  with  all  teachers  present,  and  meetings  of  new 
teachers  only.    About  one  third  of  the  total  number  of  schools  are  guided 
by  the  normal  distribution  curve  in  issuing  marks,  but  only  one  fourth 
of  these  schools  have  a  definite  percentage  distribution  which  their 
teachers  must  follow.    Only  nine  per  cent  of  all  the  schools  use  ex- 
clusively scores  on  objective  tests  to  determine  a  passing  mark.  Thirty 
one  per  cent  of  the  schools  depend  on  teacher  made  tests  entirely  to 
determine  the  mark  to  be  given  a  pupil. 

8.  Achievement  only  was  listed  by  some  schools  as  being  the  only 
factor  considered  in  marking  pupils.    Seventy  nine  per  cent  of  all  the 
schools  checked  effort  as  having  the  most  influence  of  all  factors  which 
might  affect  a  passing  or  felling  mark.    Native  ability  was  second  with 
seventy  one  per  coat  of  all  the  schools  reporting  that  as  the  next  most 
influential  factor. 

9.  A  little  more  than  one  half  of  all  the  schools  require  that 
teachers  make  a  distribution-of -marks  record,  and  of  that  number  all  ex- 
cept one  school  require  that  the  list  be  ms.de  at  the  end  of  each  semester. 
Where  a  single  reason  is  given  for  making  the  lists,  sixteen  per  cent  of 
the  schools  report  that  they  are  made  for  the  information  of  administra- 
tive and  supervisory  officers.    Less  than  ten  per  cent  report  them  as  be- 
ing a  basis  of  self-evaluation  only.    Exactly  twenty  nine  per  cait  report 
their  being  made  for  both  purposes. 
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10.  Of  the  schools  participating  in  the  study,  forty  five  per  cent 
report  to  parents  every  two  months j  ttiirty  one  per  ceat  report  quarterly 
or  every  nine  or  ten  weeks;  twenty  one  per  cent  report  every  six  weeks. 

11.  Almost  all  schools,  ninety  four  per  cent,  maintain  a  cumulati-c 
record  for  each  pupil.    In  most  of  the  schools  this  record  accompanies 
the  pupil  from  one  grade  to  the  next. 

IZ.    About  twenty  per  cent  of  all  the  schools  have  systematic  pro- 
cedures for  educating  parents  for  a  better  understanding  of  marks  than 
the  manner  of  including  the  definition  on  report  cards.  Individual 
conferences  with  parents,  visiting  days  when  parents  may  visit  school 
and  then  consult  with  the  teachers,  discussions  of  marks  at  Parent-Teacher 
Association  meetings  seem  to  be  the  outstanding  methods  of  educating 
parents  to  the  meaning  of  marks. 

13.    Sixty  nine  per  cent  of  all  schools  taking  part  in  the  study 
hope  and  expect  more  cooperation  from  the  parents  than  the  mere  signing 
of  the  report  card.    They  are  expected  to  discuss  the  report  card.  They 
are  expected  to  discuss  the  report  card  with  their  children,  to  encourage 
them  to  do  their  best,  to  see  that  the  required  homework  is  done,  and 
to  correct  any  home  condition  that  may  be  affecting  the  child  or  retard- 
ing him  in  any  way. 
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CHAPTER  III 
CONCLUSIONS  MD  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Conclusions* —  The  information  received  from  the  returned  check 
lists  seems  to  indicate  that  schools  are  in  favor  of  homogeneous  group- 
ing.   In  as  many  schools  as  possible  classes  are  so  grouped.    Many  of 
the  larger  schools  use  such  grouping  and  a  larger  percentage  of  their 
classes  are  grouped  homogeneously  than  in  the  smaller  schools  where  such 
grouping  is  hampered  by  low  average  grade  enrollments.    Interesting  to 
note  is  the  fact  that  whether  the  schools  use  many  factors  to  decide 
pupil  placement  in  homogeneous  grouping  or  whether  a  single  factor  is  the 
determinant,  "teacher  judgment"  is  outstanding  in  weight  and  importance, 
with  "previous  scholastic  record"  having  very  nearly  the  same  influence. 

Most  of  the  schools  have  marking  systems  less  than  ten  years  old 
which  would  indicate  that  they  have  within  recent  years  become  conscious 
of  the  importance  of  marks.    Even  among  these  schools,  however,  several 
are  still  considering  a  change  in  their  marking  policy.    It  seems  safe 
to  conclude  from  the  data  received  that  the  schools  are  interested  in 
improving  their  plan  of  maiking,  and  that  they  are  striving  to  find  a 
system  that  will  prove  s£itisfactory  to  them. 

Many  purposes  may  be  served  by  report  cards  but  the  two  outstanding 
purposes  seem  to  be  to  keep  parents  informed  of  pupil  progress  and  to 
keep  the  pupils  informed  of  their  own  progress,    ill  other  purposes 
are  subordinate  to  these  two. 

A  review  of  the  data  and  its  analysis  woiad  lead  to  the  statement 
that  the  smaller  the  school  the  fewer  the  contacts  between  parents  and 
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teachers.    More  schools  in  the  smallest  group  depend  upon  the  report 
card  alone  for  notif/ing  parents  of  pupil  progress  than  in  either  of  the 
other  groups.    The  larger  schools  use  more  forms  or  reporting  to  parents. 
Interviews,  visits,  informal  letters  are  all  used  aore  frequently  hy  the 
larger  schools  than  by  the  smaller  ones.    The  larger  schools  seem  to  be 
more  appreciative  of  parental  influence  and  seem  to  strive  constantly 
to  obtain  parental  cooperation.    More  warning  cards  are  sent  to  the 
parents  of  pupils  in  the  larger  schools  than  in  the  smaller  ones.  More 
of  the  larger  schools  demand  liiat  such  deficiency  notices  be  sent  before 
a  pupil  is  given  a  failing  mark  —  another  instance  of  soliciting  parental 
cooperation. 

The  results  of  this  investigation  indicate  a  wide  diversity  in  the 
number  and  types  of  symbols  used  for  marking.    Most  of  the  schools  use 
five  symbols,  but  the  characters  themselves  vary  greatly.    The  conclusion 
reached  would  be  that  originality  is  the  goal  set  in  many  tovm.  Little 
difference  is  discernible  in  the  ultimate  results  to  be  gained  by  such 
diversity,  but  certainly  no  school  could  be  judged  guilty  of  "folloi,ving 
the  leader." 

In  general  schools  report  to  parents  three  types  of  information: 
the  pupil's  achievement  in  regular  school  subjects,  his  attendance  record, 
and  his  tardinesses.    Any  other  factors  would  seem  to  be  considered  of 
less  importance  since  fewer  schools  indicated  that  they  reported  them  to 
parents . 

From  the  returns  received  not  nearly  enough  schools  instruct  tiieir 
teachers  in  the  meaning  and  importance  of  marks.    A  very  small  percentage 
of  schools  issues  explanatory  material  to  their  teachers.    A  larger  per- 
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centage  holds  conferences  to  discuss  the  subject  of  marking,  but  a 
definite  need  exists  for  the  further  teacher-education  on  the  specific 
meaning  of  marks  in  the  individual  school.    Because  of  this  ambiguity 
and  lack  of  uniformity  no  definite  agreement  can  be  reached  on  what  par- 
ticular factors  influence  a  passing  or  failing  mark.    It  may  be  the  ac- 
cepted theory  that  achievement  alone  determines  the  mark  to  be  awarded, 
whereas  in  actual  practice  many  factors  may  enter  into  the  decision. 
Only  when  a  definite  standard  is  established  and  when  strict  conformity 
to  it  is  demanded  can  one  be  sure  of  the  exact  meaning  of  marks  in  a 
school. 

Few  schools  seem  to  appreciate  the  value  of  making  a  periodical  dis- 
tribution of  marks  list.    The  findings  of  the  check  list  reveal  that  only 
about  one  half  of  the  schools  require  that  such  lists  be  made.  ^Vhether 
they  are  made  for  self-evaluation  or  for  the  information  of  administra- 
tive or  supervisory  officers  their  importance  is  greatly  underrated. 

While  many  schools  issue  report  cards  every  two  months,  far  too 
many  schools  allow  a  longer  period  of  time  to  elapse  before  parents  are 
notified  of  the  progress  being  made  by  their  children.    Although  almost 
half  of  the  schools  in  the  study  issue  report  cards  every  two  months, 
the  other  schools  should  be  educated  to  the  advantages  of  such  a  practice. 

From  the  replies  to  the  check  lists  it  can  be  justly  concluded  that 
all  schools  recognize  the  worth  of  maintaining  a  cumulative  record  for 
each  child  within  the  school.    The  records,  for  the  most  part,  accompany 
the  cliild  from  grade  to  grade,  and  contain  a  concise  case-history  of 
the  child  from  the  time  he  entered  school. 

The  most  outstanding  implication  from  the  study  is  the  desire  on  the 
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part  of  most  of  the  schools  to  improve  their  marking  system.    They  want 
to  have  a  system  that  will  give  the  parents  complete  knowledge  of  their 
children's  school  work  in  every  possible  respect.    Not  only  his  academic 
achievement  is  important;  his  ability  to  cooperate  with  his  fellov/  class- 
mates, his  personality,  his  habits  and  character  traits  as  portrayed  in 
school  are  also  important  and  so  must  be  reported  to  his  parents.  The 
schools  are  striving  to  do  as  efficient  a  piece  of  work  as  possible  in 
informing  parents  of  their  children's  progress  and  development  in  the 
various  aspects  of  education. 

Recommendations. —  A  marking  plan  uniform  throughout  the  entire 
school  system  is  to  be  strongly  recommended.    The  junior  high  school  was 
inaugurated  to  bridge  a  gap  between  the  grade  school  and  the  high  school. 
The  transition  was  to  be  made  easy.    Certainly  a  marking  system  intro- 
duced in  the  lower  grades  and  continued  through  the  entire  school  sys- 
tem would  aid  in  this  transition.    How  difficult  a  parent  must  find  it 
when,  after  being  introduced  in  the  lower  grades  to  a  marking  system 
using  three  letters  only,  as  H  (honor),  S  (satisfactory),  and  F  (failing), 
he  finds  in  the  junior  high  school  a  new  marking  system  using  five 
letters,  as  A(honoi),  B(good),  C(average),  X(passing),  D(failure).  Cer- 
tainly such  a  condition  requires  an  adjustment.      How  much  smoother  the 
transition  would  have  been  if  the  plan  of  marking  had  been  consistent 
throughout  the  system. 

The  need  for  further  contact  between  schools  and  parents  cannot  be 
overstressed.    A  report  card  sent  home  every  two  months  does  not  tell  the 
parent  all  that  he  should  know  about  his  child's  effort  and  achievement 
in  the  school.    Informal  letters  can  do  much  to  acquaint  a  parent  with 
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the  situation  at  school.    Visits  to  the  homes  by  guidance  teachers  and 
visits  to  the  schools  by  parents  would  furnish  opportunities  for  confer- 
ences and  would  aid  in  establishing  a  better  teacher-parent  relationship. 
Certainly  a  parent  has  an  obligation  to  his  child  to  do  more  than  give 
the  report  card  a  cursory  glance.    If  he  can  be  made  to  realize  his 
responsibility  and  to  accept  it,  a  great  step  will  have  been  taken  in  the 
right  direction  to  assure  cooperation  between  home  and  school. 

A  requirement  that  a  warning  card  be  sent  home  before  a  pupil  is 
failed  should  aid  in  making  the  parent  conscious  of  the  standard  of  work 
demanded  by  the  school.    When  the  parent  realises  that  the  school  is 
taking  a  personal  interest  in  his  child  and  is  anxious  to  see  that  his 
child  improves  in  his  work,  cooperation  is  usually  forthcoming.  Persis- 
tent, continued  notices  should  impress  upon  the  parent  the  importance  of 
his  duty  to  see  that  his  child  works  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

Awarding  a  pupil  a  single  mark  in  any  subject  gives  very  little  in- 
formation on  the  actual  accomplishment  achieved.    So  many  objectives 
comprise  any  one  subject  that  a  single  mark  is  much  too  general  to  be 
of  any  value  in  notifying  parents  of  pupil  progress.    To  subdivide  a 
subject  into  its  component  parts  and  then  give  a  mark  in  each  part  is 
much  the  better  practice  and  one  to  be  recommended.    Certainly  a  mark 
in  effort  should  be  given  in  each  class  the  pupil  attends.    A  composite 
mark  in  effort  is  much  too  broad  to  be  of  any  worth.    Citizenship  marks 
are  to  be  commended  and  no  doubt  will  soon  supersede  the  old  deportment 
mark.    Character  traits  are  important  in  the  development  of  a  child  and 
so  an  effort  should  be  made  to  impress  upon  the  child  the  value  of  ac- 
quiring and  developing  superior  character  traits.    Awarding  a  mark  in 


various  characteristics  will  do  much  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  both 
child  and  parent  the  need  for  improvement  and  the  importance  of  acquir- 
ing superior  habits  and  attitudes. 

Schools  apparently  are  striving  for  uniformity  in  marking  yet 
relatively  little  is  done  to  establish  a  standard  by  which  all  teachers 
who  award  marks  may  be  guided.    Explanatory  material  issued  to  teachers 
to  help  them  in  marking  pupils  would  do  much  to  bring  about  a  uniform 
marking  system.    With  a  definite  standard  to  serve  as  a  guide  less  per- 
sonal feeling  would  enter  into  a  mark.    If  achievement  only  is  to  be  the 
basis  of  a  mark  then  all  teachers  should  follow  the  rule  and  such  ex- 
traneous factors  as  effort,  conducl^  and  native  ability  would  have  no  in- 
fluence whatsoever.    Teachers'  meetings  are  to  be  recommended  where  this 
material  can  be  discussed  and  where  the  need  and  importance  of  confor- 
mity to  a  single  standard  will  be  stressed. 

The  practice  of  inaking  a  periodic  distribution  of  marks  list  is  to 
be  encouraged.    While  such  a  list  is  of  value  to  administrators  and  su- 
pervisors, its  value  to  the  teacher  and  pupils  is  manifold.    By  being 
able  to  compare  his  ranks  with  those  received  by  others  in  his  class,  a 
pupil  is  better  able  to  judge  his  own  work,    A  pupil's  standing  in  re- 
lation to  the  rest  of  his  group  is  much  more  important  and  has  much  more 
value  than  a  mark  received  on  a  report  card.    As  a  source  of  self-evalu- 
ation for  the  teacher,  the  value  of  a  distribution  of  marks  list  is  in- 
disputable. 

The  importance  of  frequent  contact  between  schools  and  parents  would 
indicate  the  need  for  frequent  reports  to  parents.    Too  many  schools 
stated  that  quarterly  reports  ijyere  sent  to  parents.    Such  a  lapse  of  time 
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between  reports  allows  an  opportunity  for  much  harm  to  be  done  before  a 
pupil  feels  the  exertion  of  parental  authority.  The  issuance  of  report 
cards  every  two  months  is  a  far  better  practice  to  follow  and  is  one  to 
be  recommended. 
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INITIAL  INQUIEI  FOEM 


Dear  Principal  , 

I  am  planning  a  check-list  survey  of  marking  systems  in 
selected  New  England  junior  high  schools.    I  have  prepared  a 

Co     page  check-list  vjhich  trial  shows  can  be  completed 
adequately  in    Jn  minutes. 

Do  you  think  this  study  sufficiently  worthwhile  to 
warrant  your  taking  the  time  to  fill  out  the  check-list  for 
your  school?    If  so,  in  return  for  your  cooperation,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  send  you  a  siimmary  of  the  main  findings  of  the 
study. 

Ver>^  truly  yours, 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Jason 
Junior  High  School 
Belmont  78,  Mass. 


^■:;ncoi  of  Educatftn 
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INITIAL  INQUIKY  FORM  (concluded) 


/     /     I  am  willing  to  cooperate  in  this  survey, 


/     /       I  regret  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
cooperate  in  this  survey. 


Signature 


[this  side  ofcard  is  for  address  ) 


John  L.  Doe,  Principal 
Junior  High  School 
Centervilie, 
Massachusetts 
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Belmont  Junior  High  School 
Belmont,  Massachusetts 
January  27,  1944 


Dear  Principal: 

Here  is  a  copy  of  the  check  list  on  marking  systems  which  you 
kindly  consented  to  complete  for  your  school.     I  believe  you  will  find 
it  possible  to  complete  it  in  approximately  ten  minutes  which  was  the 
tme  mentioned  on  the  inquiry  card  you  received. 

I  am  enclosing  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  for  your  con- 
venience in  returning  the  completed  check  list. 

If  it  is  possible  for  you  to  enclose  samples  of  any  forms  or 
records  which  you  use  in  connection  with  your  marking  system  it  would  be 
greatly  appreciated. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Jn. 


Elizabeth  M.  Jason 


CHECK  LIST  FOR  THE  SURVEY  OF  MARKING  SYSTEMS  OF 
SELECTED  KEft  ENGLAND  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
-  o  -  o  - 

Name  of  School   

Cltj  or  Town  State   


Name  of  person 

making  this  report  Officitl  Position 


Please  encircle  Yes  or  No  in  this  check  list  whenever  there  is  a 
choice. 

I.    General  Information  About  Your  School 

A.    What  is  the  enrollment  in  your  school  by  grades,  1945-44? 
(approximate) 

1.    Grade  7       ___  3.    Grade  9 


E.    Grade  8    4.    Grade  10  ^if  included 

in  school 

B.    Are  the  classes  grouped  homogeneously?    Yes  No 

1.  ?/hat  per  cent  of  the  classes  are  so  grouped?   

2.  Vsi'hat  is  the  basis  of  such  grouping?  


C.    To  v;hat  extent  is  the  work  departmentalized? 
Does  each  teacher  instruct  in 

(     )    a.    One  subject  only  (    )    d.    Otherwise  (Please 

specify) 

(    )    b.    Ty;o  subjects 


(    )    c.    More  than  tv/o  subjects 


D.    In  your  local  school  system  is  there  a  uniform  marking  used 
1.    By  all  schools  in  the  system?    Yes  No 
a.    By  all  secondarj'^  schools  ?    Yes  No 
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CHECK  LIST  (continued) 


E.    Ihen  was  the  present  marking  system  inaugurated  in  your  school? 


F.    Are  you  considering  changing  your  present  marking  system?  Yes 
No 

II.    Main  Uses  of  the  Marking  System  in  Your  School 

A,    What  are  the  chief  purposes  served  by  marks  in  your  school? 
1.    Keep  parents  informed  of  pupil  progress. 
Z,    Keep  pupils  informed  of  their  progress. 

3.  Furnish  basis  for  promotion. 

4.  Furnish  basis  for  graduation. 

5.  Furnish  basis  for  avjarding  honors. 

6.  Motivate  pupils. 

7.  Furnish  basis  for  guidance  in  election  of  subjects. 

8.  Furnish  basis  for  g^liQance  in  college  recommendation. 

9.  Furnish  basis  for  guidance  in  recommendation  for 
employment. 

10.  Furnish  basis  for  determining  extent  of  participating 
in  extra-curricular  activities. 

11.  Furnish  basis  for  research, 

IE.    Others.     (Please  indicate.)  ^  


III.    Form  of  Reporting  to  Parents 

A.    Please  check  which  of  following  forms  are  used  for  reporting 
to  parents. 


(    )    1.  Symbols 

a.    How  many  symbols  do  you  use? 


b.    What  are  they?    Please  list  the  symbols  in  order. 
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CHECK  LIST  (continued) 
and  briefly  indicate  the  meaning  of  each: 

1)     (     )    5)     (  )  

E)     (     )  6)     (  )  

3)  (    )  ______     7)     (  )   

4)  (  )  

(    )    2.    Informal  letters  to  parents 

(  )  3,  Interviews  with  parents  only  when  difficulties  arise. 
(    )    4.    Combinations  of  any  of  above. 

(    )    5.    Others.     (Please  name.)   

B.  Are  cards  sent  to  parents  warning  of  possible  pupil  failure? 
Yes  No 

C.  Are  warning  cards  required  before  giving  a  failing  mark? 
Yes  No 

D.  In  reporting  to  parents  do  you  use  exponents,  subscripts,  or 
some  other  method  to  designate  the  homogeneous  group  in  which 
such  mark  is  earned?     Yes  No 

(Please  inclose  a  copy  of  your  report  card  and  a  copy  of  your  warning 
card  if  you  use  one.) 

IV.      Information  Reported  to  Parents 

Please  check  any  of  the  following  which  are  reported  to  parents. 

(    )    A.    Marks  in  regular  school  subjects. 

(    )    B.    Individual  marks  in  effort  given  by 
each  subject  teacher, 

(    )    C.    One  composite  mark  in  effort  for  all 
subjects. 

(    )    D.    Certain  character  traits 

(    )    1.    Promptness  (    )    4.  Others 

(    )    2.    Responsibility  (Please  indicate) 

(     )    3.    Neatness  a.   

b. 
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CHECK  LIST  (continued) 


(     )    E.  attendance 
(     )    F.  Citizenship 
(     )    G.  Tardiness 


(     )    H.  Deportment 

(    )    I.    Others  (Please  list) 
1. 


£. 


V.    Factors  or  Guides  in  Determining  Marks 


A.  Is  typed  or  printed  explanatory  material  issued  to  your 
teachers  for  their  guidance  in  marking?    Yes  No 

(If  yes,  will  you  please  inclose  a  copy.) 

B.  Are  conferences  held  on  the  subject  of  marking?    Yes  Mo 
(    )    1.    Individual  (     )    2.  Group 

(   •)    3.    Are  all  teachers  required  to  attend?    Yes  No 

(    )    4,    Are  teachers  new  to  the  system  required  to  attend? 
Yes  No 

C.  Are  you  guided  by  the  normal  curve  in  issuing  marks?    Yes  No 

If  "yes"  to  V-C,  is  there  a  definite  percentage  distribution 
of  marks  recommended?    Yes  No 

If  "yes"  to  above,  please  indicate  what  that  distribution 
is   

D.  Do  objective  tests  given  at  the  end  of  each  semester  determine 
a  passing  or  failing  mark?    Yes  No 

E.  Do  teacher-made  tests  determine  entirely  the  mark  a  pupil  re- 
ceives?   Yes  No 

F.  Indicate  by  checks  which  of  the  following  factors  influence 
a  passing  or  failing  mark. 


(  )  1.  Effort 

(  )  2.  Conduct 

(  )  3.  Attendance 

(  )  4.  Native  ability 


(     )    5.    Physical  handicaps 
(    )    6.    Chronological  age 
(     )     7.    Others  (Please  specify) 
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CHECK  LIST  (continued) 

G.  Is  a  periodical  distribution  list  made  by  the  teacher  of  the 
marks  he  has  awarded  his  pupils?  Yes  No  Please  check  when 
made. 

(    )    1.    End  of  each  marking  period, 
(    )    2.    End  of  each  semester, 
(    )    3,    End  of  each  year. 

Please  check  why  made. 
(    )    1.  Self-evaluation. 

(    )    2.    Information  of  administrative  or  supervisory  officers. 

(    )    3.    Others.    (Please  indicate.) 

(Please  forward  one  if  used.) 

VI.    Frequency  of  Reports 

Please  check  intervcils  at  which  reports  are  made  to  parents. 

(    )    A.    Every  month  (    )    D.    Twice  a  year 

(    )    B.    Every  six  weeks  (     )    E.    Once  a  year 

(    )    C.    Every  two  months  (    )    F.    Others.  (Please  in- 

dicate. ) 


VII.    Giimulative  Record 

A.    Do  you  maintain  a  systematic  and  comprehensive  record  for 
each  child  in  your  school?    Yes  No 

1.    If  "Yes"  to  above,  does  this  record  accompany  the  child 
from  one  grade  to  another?    Yes  No 

E.    Do  you  use  a  graphic  method  in  recording  marks  on  perma- 
nent records?    Yes  No 

3.    Do  you  use  a  "Pupil's  Efficiency  Chart"?    Yes  No 


CHECK  LIST  (concluded) 


VIII.    Responsibility  of  Parents 

A.    Do  you  have  any  other  systematic  procedure  of  educating 

parents  for  a  better  understanding  of  marks  than  the  manner 
of  including  the  definition  on  report  cards?    Yes  No 

If  "yes"  will  you  please  describe. 


B.    Do  you  expect  parents  to  do  more  than  simply  sign  the  report 
card  and  return  it?    Yes  No 

If  "yes"  above,  please  specify. 


Do  you  wish  a  summary  of  the  main  findings  of  this  survey   Yes  No 


specific  Sources  of  Data 


Group  I 

Average  Grade 


Name  of  Junior  High  School 

City  or  ToTflfii 

State 

Enrollment 

Woonsocket 

Woonsocket 

Rhode  island 

oy  / 

Belmont 

Belmont 

Massachusetts 

571 

Greene 

Providence 

Rhode  Island 

640 

Troup 

New  Haven 

Connecticut 

359 

Roberts 

Medford 

Massachusetts 

rr  rj  r* 

Roosevelt 

New  Bedford 

Massachusetts 

333 

Nashua 

Nashua 

New  Harapshire 

509 

Brown 

Fitchburg 

Massachusetts 

292 

Central 

East  Providence 

Rhode  Island 

291 

Winthrop 

Winthrop 

Massachusetts 

260 

Lincoln 

Maiden 

Massachusetts 

257 

Rundlett 

Concord 

New  Hampshire 

248 

Jenks 

Pawtucket 

Rhode  Island 

235 

Leominster 

Leominster 

Massachusetts 

232 

West 

Arlington 

Massachusetts 

225 

Jefferson 

Meriden 

Connecticut 

224 

Winchester 

Winchester 

Massachusetts 

223 

Thompson 

Dorchester 

Massachusetts 

215 

Portsmouth 

Portsmouth 

New  Hampshire 

215 

East 

Watertown 

Massachusetts 

212 

Barnard 

Hartford 

Connecticut 

211 

Needham 

Needham 

Massachusetts 

202 

Providence  Street 

Worcester 

Massachusetts 

198 

Lexington 

Lexington 

Massachusetts 

195 

Norwood 

Norwood 

Massachusetts 

191 

Waterville 

Waterville 

Maine 

190 

Plant 

West  Hartford 

Connecticut 

187 

Carter 

Chelsea 

Massachusetts 

170 

Plymouth 

Plymouth 

Massachusetts 

167 

Fifth  Street 

Bangor 

Maine 

164 

specific  Sources  of  Data 


Group  II 


Average  Grade 

Y          •              TT*      1       n     1  1 

18  of  Junior  High  School 

Cit/  or  Tom 

State 

Enrollment 

Marblehead 

Marblehead 

Massachusetts 

16k; 

Bedford 

Vfestport 

Connecticut 

158 

Atnol 

Atnol 

Massachusetts 

i4y 

Center 

Chicopee 

Massachusetts 

TAX 

14o 

Quincy  Point 

Quincy 

Massachusetts 

142 

Northhridge 

Till  1_,  J  ^  •        1  -  ,  -  ?  ~\  T  J- 

Whitmsville 

Massachusetts 

±40 

Huntington 

Bro  ckton 

Massachus  etts 

152 

Central 

Methuen 

Massachusetts 

131 

Darien 

Darien 

Connecticut 

Ton 

128 

Lincoln 

Hingham 

Massachusetts 

125 

Franklin 

Franklin 

Massachusetts 

125 

Lincoln 

Framing ham 

Massachusetts 

121 

Stoughton 

Stoughton 

Massachusetts 

121 

Amherst 

Amherst 

Massachusetts 

120 

hall 

Falmouth 

Massachusetts 

120 

Varnum 

Lowell 

Massachusetts 

119 

Cunnin  ghaia 

Mil uon 

Massachusetts 

lib 

Bates 

Middleboro 

Massachusetts 

115 

Andover 

Andover 

Massachusetts 

112 

Talcott 

Elmwood 

Connecticut 

106 

Roosevelt 

Melrose 

Massachusetts 

105 

Buzz ell 

Wilmington 

Massachusetts 

105 

Central 

Mansfield 

Massachusetts 

96 

Araesbury 

Amesbury 

Massachusetts 

95 

Skowhegan 

Skovfhegan 

Maine 

95 

Bridgewater 

Bridgevi?ater 

Massachusetts 

94 

Emerson 

Maynard 

Massachusetts 

94 

Metcalf 

Holyoke 

Massachusetts 

91 

specific  Sources  of  Data 
Group  III 

Average  Grade 

Name  of  Junior  High  School         City  or  Tovm  State  Enrollment 


Saxe 

New  Canaan 

Connecticut 

90 

North  Attleboro 

North  Attleboro  Massachusetts 

90 

Seekonk 

Seekonk 

Massachusetts 

83 

Center 

Rocky  Hill 

Connecticut 

78 

Walton 

Auburn 

Maine 

76 

Gaief 

Johnston 

Rhode  Island 

76 

Bird 

East  Walpole 

Massachusetts 

71 

Eldredge 

East  Greenwich 

Rhode  Island 

66 

Factory 

Westport 

Massachusetts 

63 

Batchelder 

North  Reading 

Massachusetts 

62 

Bulkeley 

Concord 

Massachusetts 

59 

Dudley 

Dudley 

Massachusetts 

54 

Yarmouth 

Yarmouth 

Massachusetts 

51 

Yarmouth 

Yarmouth 

Maine 

45 

Center 

Hampton 

New  Hampshire 

43 

Scituate 

Hope 

Rhode  Island 

40 

Bedford 

Bedford 

Massachusetts 

34 

Linscott 

Woburn 

Massachusetts 

34 

Sumner 

Holbrook 

Massachusetts 

35 

Sippican 

Marion 

Massachusetts 

31 

Warren 

Warren 

Massachusetts 

27 

Center 

Mattapoisett 

Massachusetts 

26 

Narragansett 

Narragansett 

Rhode  Island 

25 

Manville 

Lincoln 

Rhode  Island 

23 

Lashaway 

East  Brookfield 

Massachusetts 

16 

Greenland 

Greenland 

Nev/  Hampshire 

16 

Center 

Wenham 

Massachusetts 

15 

Fitzwilliam 

Fitzwilliam 

New  Hampshire 

10 

c 


SAMPLE  DEFICIENCY  NOTICE 


QUINCY  FOIwT  .rira.OR  ^^hCOL 


194 


?/e  are  aerding  this  re^iurt,  after  flv3  veekj '  tern,  hoping 
that  with  year  acLive  cooperation  v/e  may  accomplish  better 
results. 


Hoi.ift  RooFi  Nu.ahor 


Unsr.tisf actor:/  in 


Failing  in 


Appaient  cause  -  Note  the  check 

1.  Does  not  Day  attention  in  class... 

2.  Low  in  fundamentals  

5  .  Work  incoxn-olete  .  ■  

4.  Carelessness  in  work  done  

5.  Poor  conduct  '  

5.  Poor  attitude  

7.  Does  not  try  to  do  work  

8.  Does  not  stpy  for  special  help.... 

9.  Insufficient  homo  study  

10  ,  Poor  tests  

Teachers  are  always  glad  to  give  pupils  special  help  after  S,*?'), 
Vve  are  anxious  to  assist  in  every  way  possible  so  that  your  child 
may  be  guided  wisely. 

Koanowork  -  Advise  it  in  Grades  7  and  8  if  marl-^s  are  below  "C"  . 
Some  is  necessary  in  Grade  9. 


 ^. 


Teacher 


Signature  of  Parent 


Sincerely  yours, 
PRINCIPAL 


Please  sign  and  re.t"'-*" 
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EAST  GKEENYOiCH  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
East  Greenwich,    Rhode  Island 
Quarterly  English  Report 


Quarter     12      3  4 
Grade      7     8     9    10  11  12 


Student 


Home  Room 


Objectives  of  Course 


First     Second     Third  Final 


Effectiveness  in  Writing 


Thinking  concisely  and  logically 


Speaking  clearly  with  good  voice 
and  diction 


Reading  with  imder standing 


Extent  of  outside  reading 


Participation  in  class  activities 


Comments:    (If  any) 


General  Rating^ 


Passing  Grade  -  70 


College  Certification  Grade    -  85 


Key  to  Ratings 
Very  poor  .  .  .  .P 

Fair  F 

Good  G 

Excellent  .  .  .  .E 


Instructor 
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EAST  GREENWICH  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

East  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island 
Quarterly  Social  Studies  Report 


Quarter    1      2      S  4 
Grade    7    8     9    10    11  12 


Student 


Home  Room 


Objectives  of  Course 


First       Second     Third  Final 


Command  of  Social  Studies 
information 


Knowledge  of  Current  affairs 


Critical  Thinking 


Class  Participation 


Reading  maps,  graphs,  charts,  tables j 
using  library  materials 


Ability  to  make  oral  and  written 
reports 


Study  habits  such  as  effort  and 
cooperation 


Comments:  (If  any  ) 


General  Rating 


Passing  Grade  -  70 


College  Certification  Grade  -  85 


Key  to  Ratings 

Veiy  poor  P 

Fair  F 


Good  G 

Excellent  ..E 


Instructor 


e 


EAST  GREEK WIGH  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


East  Greenwich,    Rhode  Island 


Quarterly  Science  Report 

Quarter     12      3  4 

Grade      7     8      9      10     11  12 

Stixient 

Home  Room 

Objectives  of  Course 

First       Second       Third  Final 

Understanding  of  important  principles 
and  facts  of  science 


A    questioning  attitude 


Cooperation 


Powers  of  accurate  observation 


Laboratory  skills 


Comments:    (If  any)  General  Rating 


Passing  Grade  -•  70    College  Certification  Grade  -  86 


Key  to  Ratings 
Very  Poor  P 

Fair  F  Instructor 

Good  G 

Excellent   E 


c 
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EAST  GREENWICH  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
East  Greenwich,    Rhcxie  Island 
Q;uarterly  Mathematics  Report 


Student 


Home  Room 


Quarter     1       E       3  4 
Grade      7    8    9    10    11  12 


Objectives  of  Course 


Accuracy 


Understanding  of  fundamental 
processes 


Ability  to  solve  problems 


Effort 


■participation  in  class  work 


Comments:    (If  any) 


First     Second     Third  Final 


General  Rating 


'as  sing  Grade  -  70 

Key  to  Ratings 
Very  poor 

Fair  F 

Good  G 

Excellent   E 


College  Certification  Grade  -  85 


Instructor 


Objectives  of  Course 
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EAST  ggpiNWICH  HIGH  gCHOOLS 

East  Greenwich,    Rhode  Island 
Q;uarterl^"  Home  Economic s.  Report 


Quarter     1  2 


4 


Student 


Home  Room 


Grade    7    8    9      1Q_   11  _12_ 


First     Second       Third  Final 


Understandings  of 


nutrition  and  health 


cooking  principles  and  their 
application 


Child  development 


home  improvement 


factors  promoting  desirable  family 
relations 


)erspnal_  and  family  finances 
effect  of  v;ar  on  living  


etiQuette_ 


Abilities  to 


plan^  buy,  prepare  and  serve  meals_ 


be  well groomed 


plan,  select,  and  sevi  clothing, 


care  for  sick  

manage_  money,  time_t_. materials 


make,  ne-w,  applications  of  learning 


Accomplishment  of  Projects 
sewing, 


cooking  ..^  ^_ 


room  improvement 


Participation  in  Class  Activities 


co.operation  


Comments:    (If  any) 


General  Ratiag_ 


Passing  Grade  -  7& 
Key  to  Ratings 

Very  Poor   P 

Fair  F 

Good  G 

Excellent   E 


College  Certification  Grade  -  85 


Instructor 
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EAST  GREENVaCH  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


East  Greenwich,    Rhode  Island 
Quarterly  Practical  Arts  Report 


Student 


Home  Room 


Quarter      1    2  3  ^4  

Grade      7    8    9    10    11  12 


Objectives  of  Course 


First       Second       Third  Final 


Acceptance  of  shop  responsibilities 


Ability  and  care  in  use  of  tools 
and  materials 


Quality  of  work 


Originality 


Comments:     (If  any) 


General  Rating 


Passing  Grade  -  70 

Key  to  Ratings 

Very  poor  P 

Fair  F 

Good  G 

Excellent  E 


College  Certification  Grade  -  85 


Instructor 


EAST  GREEMICH  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
East  Greemvich,    Rhode  Island 
Quarterly  Music  Report 


Quarter     1  2 


Grade 


8    9      10     11  12 


Student 


Home  Room 


Objectives 


First 


Second 


Third 


Final 


Understanding  of  how  music  reflects 
the  life  of  people  in  different 
places  and  times 


Ability  to  distinguish  between 
different  styles  of  music 


Participation  in: 


Class  activities 


Outside  activities  pertaining 
to  class  work 


Comments:     (if  any) 


General  Rating_ 


Passing  Grade  -  70 

Key  to  Ratings 

Verj^  Poor  P 

Fair  .F 

Good  ..G 

Excellent  E 


College  Certification  Grade  -  85 


Instructor 
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EAST  GREENWICH  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

East  Greenvfich,    Rhode  Island 
Quarterly  Art  Report 


Quarter      12      3  4 
Grade    7    8     9     10    11  IF 


Student 


Home  Room 


Objectives  of  Course 


First     Second     Third  Final 


Understanding  of  the  Art  principles 


Ability  to  apply  the  Art  principles 
to  new  situations 


Expression  of  Creative  Ability 


Development  of  manipulative  skills 


Evidence  of  the  development  of  out- 
side interests  pertaining  to  class 
work  in  Art 


Promptness  in  completing  problems 


Participation  in  class  activities 


Comments:    (if  any) 


General  Rating, 


Passing  Grade  -  70 

Key  to  Ratings 

Veiy  Poor  P 

Fair  F 

Good  G 

Excellent 


College  Certification  Grade  -  85 


Instructor 


EAST  GREENWICH  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

East  Greenwich,    Rhode  Island 
Quarterly  Guidance  Reuort 


Quarter     12  3 


Grade    7     8     9     10     11  1£ 


Student 


Home  Room 


Objectives  of  Course 


First       Second       Third  Final 


Contributions  to  class  activities 


Command  of  Guidance  information 


Ability"  to  locate  useful  inforiaation 


Ability  to  organize  such  information 


Results  of  learning  as  shovm  by: 


Adjustment  to  school  life 


High  standard  of  workmanship 


Efficient  study  habits 


Comments:    (If  any) 


General  Rating 


Passing  Grade  -  70 


College  Certification  Grade  -  85 


Key  to  Rating  s 

Very  poor  P 

Fair  F 

Good  G 

Excellent  ..... #E 


Instructor 


MARBLEHEAD  JUNIOR  tELGH  SCHOOL 
Marblehead,  Massachusetts 


SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT 

MARBLEHEAD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

SCHOOL  REPORT 

OF 


Name   -  

GnADE    Year  19   -19, 


TO  PARENTS 

This  Report,  of  necessity  brief  and  general,  is 
designed  to  acquaint  you  with  the  relative  progress 
of  your  child  in  various  aspects  of  education.  It 
states  four  of  the  fundamental  goals  in  education 
and  suggests  the  importance  of  each.  To  reach  these 
goals  adequately  requires  the  fullest  understanding 
of  your  child,  the  best  educational  environment,  and 
the  earnest  co-operation  of  parents,  teachers  and 
pupils. 

For  a  fuller  Report  or  for  further  explanation 
of  this  Report,  you  are  invited  to  confer  with  the 
Principal. 

Your  signature,  requested  below,  indicates 
merely  that  you  have  examined  this  Report;  it  does 
not  imply  your  approval  or  disapproval  of  it. 

FRANK  S.  GAMES,  Principal. 


1  

I 

2  _ 

3  

4  :  


Junior  High  School 


Parent's 

Signature 


PLEASE  RETURN  THIS  CARD  PROMPTLY. 


FUNDAMENTAL  GOALS 
IN  EDUCATION 


Goal  I.    Work  Habits  and  Attitudes. 

Riffht  habits  and  attitudes  come  only  from  working  with 
fufcess  and  satisfaction.  They  lead  to  efficnent  Jearm.^^ 
iTid  deDe,nd  upon  genuine  interest  and  effort  Interest  is  m 
Skated  by  the  diire  of  the  pupil  to  finish  his  assignments 
and  do  his  daily  work,  also  the  desire  to  volunteer  and  give 
.  dose  attention'in  class.  Effort  is  ^^o^^^J^l~^f 
and  attempt  to  do  the  work  to  the  best  of  the  pupil  s  ability . 


10  week  periods 


Comments : 


Goal  II.    School  Citizenship. 

A  good  citizen  contributes  to  and  benefits  from^^^  sf  °f 
Ufe  The  foundation  of  democratic  government  is  mtelli- 
gent,  co-operative  citizenship  based  on  controlled  social  be- 
havior This  behavior  can  best  be  developed  through 
oSence  to  regulations,  self-control,  courtesy,  and  co- 
operation.  


10  week  periods 


Comments : 


MARBLEliEAD  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Marblehead,  Massachusetts 


Goal  III.    Regular  Attendance. 

Absence  is  the  chief  cause  of  unsatisfactory  school  work  and  lack  of  inter- 
est. Written  excuses  are  required  for  all  absence.  Work  lost  through  ab- 
sence must  be  made  up  promptly  and  make  up  slips  will  be  issued  when  the 
excuses  are  acceptable. 

Tardiness  results  in  interruption  of  others  and  can  usually  be  avoided.  Pupils 
should  submit  written  excuses  to  cover  each  case  of  tardiness. 


ATTENDANCE 

PERIODS 

1 

2 

3 

4 

TIMES  ABSENT 

TIMES  TARDY 

TIMES  DISMISSED 

Comments : 


Goal  IV.    Scholarship  and  Achievement. 

The  quality  of  the  work  done  is  more  important  than  the  quantity.  Good 
achievement  depends  upon  a  thorough  mastery  of  fundamentals.  Since  low 
marks  may  seriously  affact  promotion,  parents  should  confer  with  teachers 
at  once  if  the  mark  is  D  or  E. 


SUBJECTS 

9TH 
GRADE 
CREDIT 
VALUE 

NOV. 

FEB. 

APRIL 

JUNE 

GRADE 

ATTI- 
TUDE 

GRADE 

ATTI- 
TUDE 

GRADE 

ATTI- 
TUDE 

GRADE 

ATTI- 
TUDE 

ENGLISH 

1 

SPEECH 

MUSIC 

ART 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

HEALTH 

Pupils  in  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  are  promoted  6.....vii5.  It 
the  pupil  fails  in  more  than  one  major  subect,  the  grade  must  be 
repeated. 

Pupils  are  promoted  to  the  Tenth  Grade  if  they  have  not 
failed  in  more  than  five  credits  in  the  Ninth  Grade. 


EXPLANATION  OF  MARKS 
GRADES  ATTITUDE 
A    Excellent  1.  Commendable 

B    Good  2.  Satisfactory 

C    Fair  3.  Fair 

D    Warning,  but  passing  4.  Unsatisfactory 

E    Failure  5.  Poor 

I  Incomplete 

The  mark  of  each  per;:  .  is  cumulative,  that  is,  it  includes 
all  previous  marks  and  is  the  av^;.  ag^  oi  the  pupil  at  the  time  it  is 
issued. 


Pupils  in  Grade  Nine  should  do  A  or  B  work  if  they  wish  to 
be  certified  for  college. 

Pupils  are  placed  in  divisions  in  Grades  Seven  and  Eight  and 
may  be  shifted  from  one  division  to  another  if  the  marks  in  the 
major  subjects  warrant  such  a  change. 

Your  pupil  is  in  the    division  and  pupils  in  this 

division  are  given  work  suited  to  their  ability  which  on  the  whole 

is   


Comments : 


MARBLEHEAD  JUNIOR  tUGH  SCHOOL 
Marblehead,  Massachusetts 


c 


c 


THE     PROGRESS  RECORD 

0  F 


AMBERST  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Amherst,  Massachusetts 

Grade  19  -19 


L.  Leland  Dudley,  Superintendent 
Shirley  E.   Haven,  Acting  Principal 


Progress  in  Scholarship  and  Attitude 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Englj  sh 

Physical  Education 

Health 

Latin 

Social  Studies 

Mathematics 

Science 

Jr^  Business  Trng. 

Home  Economics 

Intro,  to  Indus.  Arts 

Practical  Arts 

Music 

Art 

Piano 

Violin 

Grade  8  Elective  Subjects 
English 

Laxln 

Geography 

Mathematics 

Art 

Printing 

i 

Scholarship  is  Marked  by  Letters 
as  Follows: 

A  -  Superior 

B  -  Good           D  -  Unsatisfactory 
C  -  Fair           F  -  Failure 

Attitude  Toward  Work  is 
Figures  as  Follows 

Marked  by 
: 

1  -  Excellent 

2  -  Good           3  -  Unsatisfactory 

Determining  Factors 
Marks : 

in  Attitude 

1,  Preparation  3.  Cooperation  5.  Workmanship 

2.  Alertness      4.  Promptness    6.  Self -Reliance 

Progress  in  Citizenship 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Courtesv 

Punctuality 

Reaction  to  Criticism 

School  Service 

Self  Control 

Sportsmanship 

No  mark  Indicates  average  adjustment. 

The  mark  of  U  indicates  that  the  pupil  Is 
in  need  of  improvement. 

Attendance  Record 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Days  Absent 

Times  Tardy 

Activities  in  which  the  Pupil  Participates 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Band 

Baseball 

Basketball 

Dancing 

Dramatics 

Football 

Leathercraf t 

Photography 

Railroad 

Soccer 

Softball 

Travel 

Volleyball 

( 


1 


( 


REPORT  TO  PARENTS 

From  The 

HENRY  W.  HALL  SCHOOL 

FALMOUTH,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


Student: 


Grade    Home  Room    Year 


OBJECTIVES  OF  THIS  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
The  junior  high  school  is  an  organization  which  aims  to 
provide  general  education  and  not  specialized  training  It  is 
concerned  primarily  with  the  immediate  needs  of  boys  and  girl?, 
and  only  secondarily  with  their  preparation  for  college  or  for  a 
life  vocation.   Its  specific  objectives  are: 

1.  To  provide  for  the  mastery  of  those  fundamental  skills 
and  tools  of  knowledge  —  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and 
language  —  gained  in  the  elementary  school,  and  to  give  all 
pupils  further  fundamental  training  for  the  continuance  of  their 
education  to  higher  levels. 

2.  To  provide  exploratory  and  tryout  experiences  in  many 
fields  of  knowledge,  so  that  pupils — with  the  help  of  parents  and 
teachers — will  be  guided  in  making  wise  educational  choices. 

3.  To  provide  for  the  gradual  introduction  of  elective  sub- 
jects. 

4.  To  provide  experiences  in  the  fine  and  practical  arts  in 
order  that  boys  and  girls  may  make  wise  choices  of  creative 
activities  for  themselves,  and  gain  the  ability  to  enjoy  beauty  in 
art,  music  and  literature. 

5.  To  provide  an  educational  program  which  will  make  the 
transition  from  the  elementary  school  to  the  junior  high  school, 
ard  the  transition  from  the  junior  high  school  to  the  senior  high 
school  as  easy  as  possible. 

6.  To  provide,  through  the  homeroom  teacher,  a  skilled,  in- 
telligent, and  sympathetic  counseling  program,  thus  aiding  pupils 
in  solving  their  educational,  social,  and  ethical  problems. 

7.  To  provide  such  activities  as:  clubs,  student  government 
organizations  and  athletics  in  order  to  strengthen  and  develop 
desirable  citizenship  habits. 

8.  To  provide  specific  health  instruction  and  physical  activi- 
ties in  order  to  insure  the  development  of  essential  health  knowl- 
edge, habits  and  attitudes. 

EVERETT  L.  HANDY,  Principal. 


METHOD  OF  GRADING 

E.    indicates  superior  work.      F.    indicates  fair  work. 
G.    indicates  good  work.  P.    indicates  failing  work. 

W.    indicates  mark  withheld. 
No  credit  is  given  for  work  graded  P.  or  W.    All  work 
missed  during  absence  must  be  made  up  as  promptly  as  possible. 
A  mark  in    red"  indicates  that  the  student  is  capable  of  doing 
better. 


SUBJECTS  1 

MARKING  PERIODS 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Average 

Physical  Education 

1 

English 

Mathematics 

Social  Studies 

General  Science 

1 

w      c  2  w 

§  a;  s  e  ^-S 

c  "  o  3  g 

tJ   O   H>  o  u 

3     jQ  -o  2  -jC  m 

^  ^  O  iJ  ij  >< 

-C  Vi    (/3  w  fin  G 


ATTENDANCE  RECORD 


Times  Absent 

Times  Tardy  ^ 

n 

Times  Dismissed 

1 

r 


 's  home  room  teacher  wishes  to  call 

your  attention  to  the  following  character  building  traits.    A  check 
mark  is  placed  opposite  traits  to  which  your  attention  is  called. 

HABITS  AND  TRAITS 

MARKING  PERIODS 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

CITIZENSHIP  TRAITS— 

Assumes  responsibility  well 

Shows  initiative 

Has  a  co-operative  spirit 

lakes  ptide  in  his  school 
and  in  his  work 

Shows  qualities  of  leader- 
ship 

HABITS  OF  SELF  CONTROL— 

Works  well  with  others 

Is  dependable 

Is  courteous 

Is  sometimes  discourteous 

Is  inclined  to  mischief 

SOCIAL  HABITS— 

Does  his  part  willingly  || 
and  cheerfully  ]i 

Is  considerate  of  others  |! 

Membership  in  School 
Activities — 

Home  Room  Teacher 

In  the  development  of  these  habits  and  traits  the  home  and 
the  school  share  an  equal  responsibility. 

SUCCESS  IN  SCHOOL 

Good  health,  regular  attendance,  and  faithfulness  to  home 
study  are  essential  for  happy  and  successful  school  life.  Careful 
attention  to  rest  and  diet  are  fundamental  to  good  health.  If 
boys  and  girls  are  to  make  satisfactory  progress  in  their  studies 
they  should  attend  school  regularly.  An  excuse  signed  by  the 
parent  or  guardian  is  required  whenever  students  are  absent  or 
tardy.  The  following  plan  for  home  study  is  suggested:  Grade 
Seven — one  hour  each  day.  Grade  Eight — one  and  one  half  hours 
each  day,  and  Grade  Nine — one  and  one  half  to  two  hours  each 
day.  The  teachers  of  this  school  will  make  every  effort  to  help 
your  child  achieve  this  goal,  and  will  greatly  appreciate  your 
co-operation. 


Cerli'fied  Statement  of  Promotion 


This  is  to  certify  that 


has  been 


to  grade 


Signed:   •  

Principal 


Falmouth  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
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MELROSE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Melrose,  Massachusetts 


WEIGHT  REPORT 


FIRST 
QUAR. 

SECOND 
QUAR. 

THIRD 
QUAR. 

FOURTH 
QUAR. 

Height 

Weight 

Regular  gain  is  important. 

Steady  growth  is  dependent  on  good  habits. 


RULES  OF  THE  GAME 

(1)  To  have  a  full  bath  oftener  than  once  a  week. 

(2)  To  wash  the  hands  before  eating. 

(3)  To  brush  the  teeth  before  breakfast  and  bed. 

(4)  To  have  a  bowel  movement  daily. 

(5)  To  sleep  normal  hours  with  windows  open. 

(6)  To  drink  milk  but  no  tea  or  coffee. 

(7)  To  eat  some  fruit  or  vegetable  every  day. 

(8)  To  drink  at  least  four  glasses  of  water  a  day. 

(9)  To  sit  and  stand  well. 

(10)  To  play  out  of  doors  a  part  of  every  day. 

SLEEP  NEEDED: 
8-10  years — 11^  hours       12-14  years — 10%  hours 
10-12  years — 11     hours       14-16  years — 10  hours 

Signature  of  Parent: 

First  Quarter   

Second  Quarter  

Third  Quarter   

Fourth  Quarter   

Promoted  to  Grade   

Date   


.Teacher 


c 


c 


MELfiOSE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Melrose,  Massachusetts 


SCHOOL  SUBJECTS 


FIRST 
QU  AR. 

SECOND 
QU  AR. 

THIRD 
QU  AR. 

FOURTH 
QU  AR. 

Habirs  of  Work 

English 

Spelling 

Writing 

Reading 

Arithmetic 

Social  Studies 

Music 

Drawing 

Cooking 

Sewing 

Shop  Work 

Science 

Latin 

Business  Training 

Physical  Education 

Attendance 

Days  in  period 

Days  absenf 

Times  tardy 

Times  dismissed 

1 
1 

CITIZENSHIP  HABITS 


FIRST 
QUAR. 

SECOND 
QUAR. 

THIRD 
QUAR. 

FOURTH 
QUAR. 

Obedience 

Industry 

Courtesy 

Reliability 

Self-control 

Health  Habits 

Studies  are  marked: 

A — Superior 
B — Good  work 

C — Fair  work 
D — Failure 

A  general  standing  of  C  is  necessary  for  promotion. 

Habits  are  marked: 

+  meaning  a  well-developed  habit, 
average,  the  habit  needs  strengthening. 
—  the  habit  is  unsatisfactory. 

Good  Habits  of  Work  are  dependent  upon  securing 
good  conditions  for  study;  knowledge  of  the  task 
assigned;  understanding  of  the  use  of  materials; 
accuracy  in  following  directions;  economy  in  the 
use  of  time. 

Prompt  and  regular  attendance  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  child's  interest  in  his  school  work. 


c 
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FIFTH  STREET  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

BANGOR,  MAINE 

?  ' 

Quarterly  Report  194  -194  

Report  of 

Last                            First  Initial 

Grade 

..  Homeroom  

Homeroom  Teacher 

To  Parent  or  Guardian 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  the  school,  observe 
the  work  of  the  classroom,  and  meet  the  teachers.  We 
desire  your  cooperation  and  welcome  any  information 
that  will  aid  us  in  helping  your  child. 

In  this  report  an  attempt  is  made  to  present  to  you 
a  complete  picture  of  your  child's  school  life.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  talk  this  report  over  with  you  at  any  time. 

Russell  I,  Morgrage 

Principal 
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RANKING  METHOD 

SUBJECT  RANK:  A=Superior  B=ExceIlent  C  =  Average  D  =  Passing  F=Failure 
EFFORT  RANK:    l  =  Excellent         2=Good  3  =  Poor 

CONDUCT,  WORK  NEATNESS 
1  =  Above  Average         2=Average         3=  Below  Average 


[Nt 
SOC 


FIRST  QUARTER 

Days  Absent 

Times  Tardy 

EFFOR 

RANK 

£ 

Homeroom 

X 

X 

X 

English 

Socijd  Studies  

Mathematics  

Science 

Home  Economics 

Shop 

Physical  Education 

Music 

Art 

Hygiene 

Four  Hour 

Elective  

Two  Hour 

Elective  

SECOND  QUARTER 


RINK 

X 


EXPLANATION  OF  RANKS 


RtNK 

EFFORT 

CONDUCT 

WORK  NEtTNESS 

English 

B 

2 

1 

2 

Social  Studies 

C 

1 

1 

1 

ENGLISH  =  Rank  is  Excellent  and  Effort  is  Good:     Conduct  is  Above  Average: 

Work  Neatness  only  Average.    This  means  "the  pupil  could  get  better  rank  if 

his  Effort  and  Work  Neatness  improved." 
SOCIAL  STUDIES=Rank  is  Average  but  Effort  is  Excellent.  Conduct,  and  Work 

Neatness  are  Above  Average.  This  means  "the  pupil  is  trying  hard  although 

the  rank  is  only  Average." 


THIRD  QUAKTER 


RUK 

X 


FOURTH  QUARTER 


RANK 

X 


TO  PARENT  OR  GUARDIAN 

After  inspecting  this  report  please  sign  and  return 
immediately.  Your  signature  does  not  necessarily  mean 
approval,  but  merely  indicates  that  you  have  seen  the 
report. 

First  Quarter  

Second  Quarter  

Third  Quarter  

Fourth  Quarter  

 is  promoted  to  Grade  

Homeroom  

 is  not  promoted. 

Repeat  Grade  Homeroom  

 is  promoted  but  is 

conditioned  in  


Russell  I.  Morgrage 

Principal 
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SEEKONK 
JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Seekonk, 
Massachusetts 


SUGGESTIVE  PLAN  FOR  UNIFORI^  GRADING 


Huntington  Junior  High  School 
Brockton,  Massachusetts 

SCHOLARSHIP 
A 

Always  takes  an  active  interest  in  the  subject. 
Carries  out  suggestions  for  extra  work. 
Gives  complete,  clear,  and  concise  recitations. 
Asks  intelligent  questions. 

HVritten  assignments  always  complete  and  of  a  high  grade. 
A  high  average  in  review  work. 

B 

Is  attentive  and  interested. 
Recites  acceptably. 

Follows  directions  and  produces  a  good  grade  of  work. 
Written  assignments  complete,  accurate,  and  on  time. 
A  good  average  in  review  work. 

C 

Is  usually  attentive  and  shows  an  average  effort. 

Gives  fairly  adequate  recitations.    Volunteers  occasionally. 

Written  assignments  usually  cover  the  minimum  essentials. 

A  fair  average  in  review  work. 

Attitude  and  effort  good,  but  achievement  fair, 

D 

Shows  little  consistent  effort  or  interest. 
Rarely  gives  a  definite  recitation. 
Written  assignments  complete  and  poorly  done. 
A  low  average  in  review  work. 

Attitude  and  effort  may  be  good,  but  achievement  is  poor. 

£ 

Inattentive . 

Makes  little  effort  to  understand  or  do  his  work. 
Rarely  recites  or  never  volunteers. 

Written  assignments  seldom  done,  and  usually  inaccurate. 
A  very  low  average  in  review  work. 
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SUGGESTIVE  PLM  FOR  UNIFOM  GRADING 
Troup  Junior  High  School 
Kev.'  Haven,  Connecticut 


1,  Scholarship 
E.  Initiative 

5 .  Attitude 

4.  Cooperation 

5 .  Individual 
Improvement 


Grade  A 
1005^—90^ 

Exceeding  expec- 
tation of  teacher 

Contribution  ex- 
ceeding tile  as- 
signment 

Positive  benefit 
to  class 

Forwarding  all 
group  activities 

Actual  and 
Noticeable 


Grade  B 
89^-80^ 

Accurate  and  Com- 
plete 

Stimulating  some 
desirable  achieve' 
ment 

Proper  £jid  bene- 
ficial 

Effective  in 
group  vi/ork 

Showing  marks  of 
progress 


Grade  C 
79^—70^ 

Work  in  general  of 
mediiim  quality 

Work  quite  strong 
in  more  items, 
weak  in  others 

Proper  but  not 
very  helpfxil 

Less  effective 


Somev/hat  noticeable 


Grade  D  Grade  F 

69^—6055  Below  60% 

1.    Scholarship  Barely  meeting  Poor 

assignments 

£.    Initiative  Uncertain,  not  usually  Lacking 

manifest 

5.    Attitude  Not  objectionable  Disinterested 

usually  neutral 

4.  Cooperation  Not  positive  nor  Lacking 

very  effective 

5.  Individual  Slight,  not  None 
Improvement  positive 
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SUGGESTIVE  PLAN  FOR  UNIFORIifl  GRADING 

B.  F,  Brown  School 
Fitchburg,  Massachusetts 

The  "A"  Pupil 

1.  His  work  consistently  shows  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the 
subject  matter  through  his  ability  to  retain  facts  and  principles 
learned. 

2.  He  is  able  to  apply  subject  matter  learned  to  new  problms. 

3.  He  organizes  his  work  well. 

4.  He  speaks  clearly  and  forcibly  in  discussion. 

5.  He  presents  neat,  well-organized,  accurate  and  complete  work 
on  time. 

6.  He  performs  required  skills  with  a  high  degree  of  technique, 

7.  He  completes  both  the  average  and  the  enriched  assignment. 
3.    He  has  good  study  habits. 

9.    He  has  the  power  of  analyzing  his  ovra  work  to  discover  his  strong 
and  weak  points. 

10.    He  shows  marked  initiative,  industry-  and  attention. 


The  "B"  Pupil 

See  1  above. 
See  5  above. 

He  speaks  clearly  in  discussion. 

He  presents  neat,  accurate,  complete  work  on  time. 
He  performs  required  skills  withgaod  technique, 

6,  He  completes  usually  both  the  average  and  the  enriched  assignment. 

7.  He  has  good  study  habits. 
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SUGGESTIVE  PLM  FOR  UKIFOM  GMDING 
B.  F.  Brown  School  (continued) 

8.  He  has  good  povv'er  of  analyzing  his  own  work  to  discover  iiis  strong 
and  his  weak  points. 

9.  He  shows  initiative,  industry  and  attention. 

10.    He  may  be  slightly  less  capable  than  the  "A"  pupil  but  is  capable 
of  sustained  application}  or  he  may  have  "A"  ability''  but  lacks 
sustained  application. 

The  "0"  Pupil 

1.  In  general  he  retains  facts  and  principles  learned. 

2.  He  does  not  silways  follow  directions  carefully. 

5.    He  frequently  requires  further  explanation  because  of  inability  to 
comprehend  the  first  time. 

4.  He  may  be  a  steady  but  slow  worker,  or  he  may  be  brilliant  but  lack- 
in  application. 

5.  He  may  perform  required  skills  with  a  fair  degree  of  technique. 

6.  He  completes  the  average  assignment. 

7.  He  presents  neat,  careful  work  on  time. 

8.  His  vocabulary  is  often  meager. 

9.  He  is  not  an  independent  thinker. 
10.    He  has  faulty  habits  of  study. 

The  "D"  Pupil 

1.  He  is  slow  in  work  and  thought;  or  he  has  "C"  ability  fails  to  reach 
tiiat  standard  through  indifference,  lack  of  application,  or  ill 
health. 

2.  He  does  not  usually  complete  the  average  assignment. 


He  finds  it  difficult  to  express  his  thoughts  because  of  an  inad- 


equate vocabulary. 
4.    His  oral  and  written  Yiork  is  inaccurate  and  untidy. 


r 
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SUGGESTIVE  ?LMl  FOR  UNIFORM  GEjUDIKG 
B.  F.  Brov/n  School  (concluded) 

5.  He  frequently  Jumps  at  conclusions  without  data  to  support  them, 

6.  He  reasons  poorly. 

7.  He  has  not  developed  good  habits  of  study, 

8.  He  is  often  inattentive,  either  wilfully  or  because  he  is  unable  to 
comprehend. 

9.  He  possesses  no  power  of  analyzing  his  ov/n  work  to  discover  his 
strong  and  weak  points. 

The  "E"  Pupil 

1.    He  is  incapable  of  doing  the  work  of  the  grade  or  is  not  interested 
and  makes  but  little  effort. 

£,  He  takes  little  part  in  oral  discussion. 

5.  His  written  work  is  careless,  untidy,  inaccurate  or  incomplete. 

4.  His  vocabulary  is  very  limited, 

5.  His  span  of  attention  is  short. 

6.  He  may  be  absent  or  tardy  a  great  deal. 

7.  He  has  poor  study  habits. 
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Reading  Levels  for  Volume  One  (grade  9)  of 


READ  UP  ON  LIFE 


The  reading  or  grade  levels  for  all  selections 
(except  for  poems  and  plays,  whose  reading 
levels  can  hardly  be  estimated)  in  Volume  One 
of  READ  UP  ON  LIFE  follow  on  pages  3,  4, 
and  5. 

These  reading  levels  are  listed  in  three  separate 
charts  for  the  convenience  of  the  teacher. 

For  the  teacher  who  wishes  to  teach  the  selec- 
tions in  sequence,  Chart  One  on  page  3  shows 
the  reading  levels  of  the  selections  in  the  order 
in  which  they  appear  (that  is,  by  table  of 
contents) . 

For  the  teacher  who  wishes  to  acquaint  the 
class  with  the  various  types  of  literature,  Chart 
Two  on  page  4  shows  the  reading  levels  of  these 
same  selections  arranged  according  to  types  of 
literature. 

And  finally,  for  the  teacher  who  wishes  to 
assign  the  easier  or  harder  selections  to  slow 
learners  or  advanced  students,  Chart  Three  on 
page  5  groups  the  selections  according  to  grade 
levels. 

These  reading  levels  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
absolute.  They  merely  show  the  reading  level  of 
the  "average"  student  at  a  given  grade.  Although 


they  have  been  estimated  as  carefully  as  possible, 
there  are  too  many  factors  that  cannot  be  meas- 
ured in  readability  for  any  measuring  technique 
to  encompass  them  all,  the  most  important  of 
these  factors  being  the  motivation  of  the  reader. 
Every  teacher  has  experienced  the  shock  of  find- 
ing the  slow  learner  who  overcomes  seemingly 
impossible  hurdles  in  order  to  read  in  the  field 
of  his  special  interest — as  well  as  the  shock  of 
finding  that  even  the  most  capable  students  do 
not  grasp  or  remember  material  of  low  "read- 
ability" if  they  do  not  find  it  interesting. 

It  should  be  noted  that  vocabulary  difficulty 
by  itself  was  not  used  to  estimate  readability,  so 
that  the  easier  selections  contain  a  number  of 
relatively  unfamiliar  words.  Our  theory  is  that 
the  general  readability  of  a  selection  will  carry 
the  student  over  a  few  difficult  words. 

What  we  have  tried  to  do  to  provide  maximum 
readability  then,  is  to  choose  selections  which  are 
interesting  to  students  and  to  establish  approxi- 
mate reading  levels  for  them. 

For  a  further  discussion  of  reading  or  grade 
levels,  see  page  6  under  "Our  aim"  and  "Read- 
ability," and  page  8  under  "A  suggested  pro- 
cedure." 


Reading  Levels  of  Selections 

Arranged  According  To 
TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 


GRADE 


PART  ONE  —  The  Younger  Set 

"Kid  Sister"  6 

'The  Horse"  7 

"The  Indian  Swing"  7 

"Huckleberry  Finn"  7 

PART  TWO  —  Bag  of  Surprises 

"That  Spot"  6 

"Senor  Payroll"  7 

"David  and  Goliath"  7 

"Goliath"  8 

"The  Canterville  Ghost"  9 

"The  Red-Headed  League"  9 
"An  Occurrence  at  Owl  Creek  Bridge"  10 

PART  THREE  —  FAIR  PLAV— AND  FOUL 

"That's  What  Happened  to  Me"  6 

"The  Most  Dangerous  Game"  7 

"The  Death  of  Red  Peril"  7 

"The  Ransom  of  Red  Chief"  8 

"Moment  of  Glory"  9 

PART  FOUR  —  Sidelights  on  America 

"We  Are  All  One  People"  5 

"The  First  Day"  6 

"The  Story  of  Saudin"  7 

"A  Man  and  His  Dog"  8 

"My  Song  Yankee  Doodle"  8 

"What  Is  an  American  ?"  9 

"All  Yankees  Are  Liars"  9 


grade 


PART  FIVE  —  Life  with  Parents 

"Split  Cherry  Tree'  5 

"Mama  and  Her  Bank  Account"  6 

"My  Mother  and  My  Father"  7 

"How  We  Kept  Mother's  Day"  8 

"A  Family  Alliance"  9 

"Pride  and  Prejudice"  9 

PART  six  —  Facing  Life 

'The  Ten  Trails"  6 
"My  Shorthand  Match  with  the 

President"  7 

"A  Start  in  Life"  7 

"How  to  Become  a  Millionaire"  8 

"Boy  Gets  Job"  9 

"How  I  Became  a  Reporter"  10 

PART  SEVEN  —  ThIS  WIDE  WORLD 

"Camel  Boy"  7 

"Adventures  in  the  Holy  Land"  7 

"The  Equatorial  Forest"  9 

"Headhunters  of  the  Quito  Hills"  9 

"Little  America  Regained"  9 

"The  Most  Beautiful  Pagoda"  9 

"Doubling  Cape  Horn"  10 

"Night  Flight"  10 

PART  EIGHT  —  ThE  ThINGS  ThAT  CoUNT 

"Mr.  Whitcomb's  Genie"  7 
"How  Much  Land  Does  a  Man  Need  ?"  8 

"A  Lottery  Ticket"  9 

"The  Bottle  Imp"  7 
"Doc  Mellhorn  and  the  Pearly  Gates"  8 
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Reading  Levels  of  Selections 

Arranged  According  To 
TYPES  OF  LITERATURE 


GRADE 

ESSAYS  AND  OTHER  NON-FICTION 

"Adventures  in  the  Holy  Land"  7 
"Boy  Gets  Job"                             '  9 

"David  and  Goliath"  7 

"Doubling  Cape  Horn"  10 

"The  Equatorial  Forest"  9 

"The  First  Day"  6 

"Headhunters  of  the  Quito  Hills"  9 

"How  I  Became  a  Reporter"  10 

"How  We  Kept  Mother's  Day"  8 

"Little  America  Regained"  9 

"The  Most  Beautiful  Pagoda"  9 

"My  Mother  and  My  Father"  7 
"My  Shorthand  Match  with  the 

President"  7 

"The  Story  of  Saudin"  7 

"We  Are  All  One  People"  5 

"What  Is  an  American?"  9 

FABLES 

"The  Ten  Trails"  6 

NOVELS,  SELECTIONS  FROM 

"How  to  Become  a  Millionaire"  8 

"Huckleberry  Finn"  7 

"Kid  Sister"  5 

"Mama  and  Her  Bank  Account"  6 

"Night  Flight"  10 

"Pride  and  Prejudice"  9 


GRADE 

STORIES 

"All  Yankees  Are  Liars"  9 

"The  Bottle  Imp"  7 

"Camel  Boy"  7 

"The  Canterville  Ghost"  9 

"Death  of  Red  Peril"  7 
"Doc  Mellhorn  and  the  Pearly  Gates"  8 

"A  Family  Alliance"  9 

"Goliath"  8 

"The  Horse"  7 
"How  Much  Land  Does  a  Man  Need  ?"  8 

"The  Indian  Swing"  7 

"A  Lottery  Ticket"  9 

"A  Man  and  His  Dog"  8 

"Mr.  Whitcomb's  Genie"  7 

"Moment  of  Glory"  9 

"The  Most  Dangerous  Game"  7 

"My  Song  Yankee  Doodle"  8 
"An  Occurrence  at  Owl  Creek  Bridge"  10 

"The  Ransom  of  Red  Chief"  8 

"The  Red-Headed  League"  9 

"Sefior  Payroll"  7 

"Split  Cherry  Tree"  5 

"A  Start  in  Life"  7 

"That  Spot"  6 

"That's  What  Happened  to  Me"  6 
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Selections  Grouped  According  to 
READING  LEVELS 


GRADE  5 

"Split  Cherry  Tree" 

"We  Are  All  One  People" 

GRADE  6 

"The  First  Day" 
"Kid  Sister" 

"Mama  and  Her  Bank  Account" 
"The  Ten  Trails" 
"That  Spot" 

"That's  What  Happened  to  Me" 
GRADE  7 

"Adventures  in  the  Holy  Land" 

"The  Bottle  Imp" 

"Camel  Boy" 

"David  and  Goliath" 

"The  Death  of  Red  Peril" 

"The  Horse" 

"Huckleberry  Finn" 

"The  Indian  Swing" 

"The  Most  Dangerous  Game" 

"Mr.  Whitcomb's  Genie" 

"My  Mother  and  My  Father" 

"My  Shorthand  Match  with  the  President" 

"Senor  Payroll" 

"A  Start  in  Life" 

"The  Story  of  Saudin" 


GRADE  8 

"Doc  Mellhorn  and  the  Pearly  Gates" 
"Goliath" 

"How  Much  Land  Does  a  Man  Need?' 
"How  to  Become  a  Millionaire" 
"How  We  Kept  Mother's  Day" 
"A  Man  and  His  Dog" 
"My  Song  Yankee  Doodle" 
"The  Ransom  of  Red  Chief  " 

GRADE  9 

"All  Yankees  Are  Liars" 

"Boy  Gets  Job" 

"The  Canterville  Ghost" 

"The  Equatorial  Forest" 

"A  Family  AUiance" 

"Headhunters  of  the  Quito  Hills" 

"Little  America  Regained" 

"A  Lottery  Ticket" 

"Moment  of  Glory" 

"The  Most  Beautiful  Pagoda" 

"Pride  and  Prejudice" 

"The  Red-Headed  League" 

"What  Is  an  American?" 

GRADE  10 

"Doubling  Cape  Horn" 
"How  I  Became  a  Reporter" 
"Night  Flight" 

"An  Occurrence  at  Owl  Creek  Bridge' 
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Teacher's  Manual  for  Volume  One  (grade  9)  of 


READ  UP  ON  LIFE 


Our  approach  ,  ,  .  It  was  after  much  delibera- 
tion that  we  finally  selected  the  title  for  this 
series:  READ  UP  ON  LIFE.  Here  is  the  clue  to 
our  approach.  This  volume  should  afford  an  op- 
portunity for  every  student  to  become  a  little 
more  expert  in  the  art  of  living.  Using  the  con- 
tents of  the  book  as  a  starting  point  for  (a)  dis- 
cussion, (b)  further  reading,  and  (c)  action, 
your  students  should  come  to  see  a  very  real  con- 
nection between  the  printed  page  and  the  world 
about  them.  The  classroom  should  become  a 
pleasant  workshop  where  they  read  to  learn  to 
live,  rather  than  a  torture  chamber  where  they 
merely  exist  to  work  through  a  certain  amount  of 
printed  matter. 

Our  aim  .  .  .  Any  literature  anthology  destined 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  high-school  students  has 
certain  obligations  to  fulfill.  First,  it  must  present 
selections  of  literary  merit,  rather  than  the  shoddy 
and  sensational  so  abundantly  represented  in  the 
cheap  magazines  and  comics.  Second,  it  must 
challenge  the  student  without  discouraging  him. 
Third,  it  should  direct  thought  and  action  into 
desirable  channels. 

Literary  quality  has  been  a  primary  considera- 
tion in  the  choice  of  each  selection  in  this  book. 
Yet  it  has  not  been  the  only  factor.  The  question 
the  editors  have  always  kept  in  mind  is:  "Will 
this  selection  interest  ninth-grade  students?"  No 
matter  how  mellifluous  the  style,  nor  how  witty, 
we  have  not  allowed  ourselves  to  be  dazzled, 
even  by  old  favorites.  The  interests  of  the  four- 
teen- and  fifteen-year-old  boys  and  girls  are  rather 
specialized.  They  want  to  read  about  the  very 
problems  that  they  have  suddenly  begun  to  face 
in  their  own  lives.  Contrary  to  popular  belief, 
they  are  not  too  happy  over  being  surfeited  with 
adventure  and  animal  yarns.  They  are  worried 
about  their  first  date,  the  lack  of  understanding 
on  the  part  of  their  parents,  their  vocational  apti- 
tudes, the  attitude  of  society  toward  minority 
groups  —  in  short,  about  really  fundamental 


issues.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  not  completely 
grown  up,  as  who  is?  They  enjoy  a  bit  of  non- 
sense, and  even  an  occasional  dog  story. 

The  parts  of  READ  UP  ON  LIFE  have  been 
organized  with  these  thoughts  in  mind.  Each 
phase  of  the  book  is  built  around  a  central  basic 
core  of  interest  common  to  young  people.  "The 
Younger  Set,"  "Fair  Play — and  Foul,"  "Side- 
lights on  America,"  "Life  with  Parents,"  "Fac- 
ing Life,"  and  "The  Things  That  Count,"  all 
deal  with  very  real  problems  that  the  students 
have  faced,  are  facing,  or  will  face  very  soon. 
"Bag  of  Surprises"  and  "This  Wide  World"  will 
satisfy  their  love  of  the  strange  or  ridiculous  and 
their  much-bruited  thirst  for  sheer  adventure. 

Yet  making  sure  that  an  anthology  meets  the 
students'  actual  interests  and  provides  material 
of  literary  quality  is  not  enough.  No  matter  how 
vital  the  issues,  no  matter  how  well-written  the 
selections,  the  student  may  simply  refuse  to  read 
because  he  "doesn't  like  to  read" — meaning  that 
he  has  difficulties  with  reading.  The  "average" 
class  in  America  is  heterogeneous  in  the  extreme. 
There  are  I.Q.'s  ranging  from  80  (possibly  less) 
to  160  (possibly  more).  Moreover,  even  among 
the  higher  I.Q.'s,  the  range  of  reading  ability  is 
startling.  In  order  to  ensure  the  participation  of 
every  student,  we  have  therefore  adopted  a  unique 
procedure.  Within  each  part,  we  have  made  cer- 
tain that  there  is  a  wide  spread  of  reading  diffi- 
culty. (See  the  tables  beginning  on  page  3.) 
You  can  be  certain  of  at  least  one  selection  in 
each  part  that  even  your  slowest  learner  can 
master,  and  one  that  only  your  gifted  students 
will  find  palatable.  Meanwhile,  the  majority  can 
read  the  greater  portion  with  success  and  pleas- 
ure. No  matter  how  simple  the  text  of  the  selec- 
tion, however,  there  is  nothing  patronizing  about 
the  content.  The  slow  learner  will  not  complain 
that  you  are  feeding  him  "baby  stuff." 

Readability  . . .  How  our  fine  gradation  by  read- 
ability levels  was  accomplished  is  much  too  long 
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a  story  to  give  here  in  detail.  In  brief,  here  is 
what  we  have  done: 

One  of  us,  Rudolf  Flesch,  is  the  originator  of 
the  widely-used  Flesch  readability  formula.  (If 
you're  interested  in  the  details  of  this  formula, 
you  will  find  them  in  Rudolf  Flesch' s  books,  The 
Art  of  Readable  Writing  and  How  to  Test  Read- 
ability.) The  formula  —  which  has  to  do  with 
sentence  length,  word  length,  and  language  ele- 
ments adding  human  interest — was  applied  to 
each  selection  considered  for  inclusion  in  the 
book,  except  for  poems  and  plays.  The  grade- 
level  estimate  was  then  worked  out  on  the  basis 
of  the  formula  score  and  certain  other  statistic- 
ally not  measurable  elements  such  as  familiarity 
of  the  background,  subtlety  of  the  narrative  tech- 
nique, style  or  dialect  peculiarities,  and  so  on. 
After  that,  most  of  the  selections  were  put  to  an 
actual  test  in  classrooms  all  over  the  country  to 
provide  for  a  double  check  of  the  grade-level 
estimates.  On  the  whole,  we  feel  that  the  grade- 
level  estimates  in  this  book  are  as  accurate  as  it 
is  possible  to  make  them  by  using  experience, 
judgment,  and  today's  scientific  measurement 
techniques.^ 

New  material  and  old  ...  As  for  the  selections, 
you'll  find  plenty  of  old  favorites,  as  well  as 
some  less  widely  used  bits  by  traditional  authors. 
(We  have  tried  very  hard  to  avoid  the  cliches  of 
anthology  texts,  but  we  have  not  ignored  our 
cultural  heritage.)  Nay  more,  to  your  delight, 
you  will  find  new  favorites,  items  so  recently 
published  that  you  haven't  dared  to  hope  they'd 
appear  in  printed  form  for  your  classes.  To  be 
sure,  there  may  be  some  selections  that  are  new 
to  you.  But  you'll  find  them  exciting  reading. 

Questions  at  the  ends  of  selections  .  .  .  This 
book  is  not  designed  to  be  used  for  remedial 
purposes.  Rather,  its  aim  is  threefold:  (1)  to 
deepen  your  students'  understanding  of  people 
and  their  problems,  (2)  to  add  to  their  experi- 
ence, (3)  to  sharpen  their  appetite  for  literature. 
Therefore,  the  questions  at  the  end  of  each  selec- 
tion (and  at  the  end  of  each  part)  have  been 

^Most  reading  levels  have  been  established  by  careful 
choice  of  selections.  A  few  selections  have  been 
abridged  and  a  few  adapted.  A  note  in  brackets  at  the 
end  of  a  selection  indicates  that  it  has  been  abridged 
or  adapted. 


carefully  screened  to  avoid  mere  recall  of  fac- 
tual material,  except  as  a  jumping-off  point  for 
discussion.  We  have  not  supplied  a  key  to  the 
answers ;  there  will  be  as  many  responses  as  there 
are  students  in  your  class. ^  Personal  experiences 
of  the  student  and  his  personal  reactions  to  what 
he  reads  are  the  important  points  stressed.  Let's 
bring  out  the  ideas  floating  around  under  those 
curls  and  crew  cuts! 

End-of-part  activities  .  .  .  We  recommend  that 
you  read  with  care  the  section  following  each 
part,  which  we  have  called  "Don't  Go  Away." 
There  you  will  find  many  suggestions  for  dis- 
cussions and  for  class  activities,  for  individual 
and  group  "field  work,"  and  for  supplementary 
reading.  Urge  your  students  to  read  it,  too.  Often 
your  plan  of  action  will  be  determined  by  their 
enthusiasm. 

Perhaps  a  word  or  two  should  be  said  about 
written  composition.  You  will  notice  that  most 
of  the  "Don't  Go  Away"  activities  emphasize 
various  aspects  of  oral  work.  The  last  of  these 
activities,  however,  suggests  topics  for  written 
expression.  Since  talking  about  a  subject  should 
always  precede  writing  about  it,  this  seems  log- 
ical. The  topics  are  allied  to  the  general  theme  of 
the  part,  but  admit  of  a  great  deal  of  leeway  for 
individual  reactions.  Always  the  teacher  should 
urge  her  students  to  write  on  something  which 
is  close  to  them  and  about  which  they  feel  strong- 
ly, for  only  then  will  they  care  how  clearly  and 
effectively  they  write.  It  is  important  to  remem- 
ber that  the  selections  should  be  used  as  spring- 
boards, not  as  models.  A  mere  re-telling  of  a 
story,  or  an  attempt  to  recapture  an  author's  style 
(perish  the  thought!),  is  fruitless.  Given  the  op- 

2There  is  only  one  "trick"  question  in  the  whole  book, 
number  4  on  page  107.  It  was  suggested  by  one  of  our 
more  fiendish  editors,  and  since  it  is  baffling,  it  seems 
only  fair  to  give  you  the  answer.  Note  that  on  page  99, 
the  day  of  Mr.  Jabez  Wilson's  interview  with  Sherlock 
Holmes  is  established  as  October  9,  1890.  But  on  page 
95,  when  Mr.  Wilson  began  telling  his  story  to 
Holmes,  he  displayed  a  newspaper  clipping  dated 
April  27.  Dr.  Watson  makes  the  statement  that  the 
clipping  is  dated  "just  two  months  ago."  If  this  were 
so,  either  the  clipping  described  on  page  95  should 
be  dated  August  or  the  sign  described  on  page  99 
should  be  dated  June.  We  hope  your  students  will 
pounce  on  a  mistake  made  by  a  great  writer — and  of 
detective  stories  at  that ! — with  as  much  glee  as  we 
did. 


portunity  to  write  about  what  they  know,  and 
stimulated  by  the  preceding  discussions,  your  stu- 
dents cannot  fail  to  write  forceful  papers  that 
will  hold  the  interest  of  the  most  jaded  wielder 
of  a  red  pencil. 

Teaching  by  types  . . ,  Some  of  you  may  wish  to 
place  a  certain  degree  of  stress  upon  types  of 
literature.  Although  this  academic  treatment  of 
the  selections  is  perhaps  unnecessary  in  the  ninth 
grade,  it  is  true  that  students  tend  to  confuse  fact 
with  fiction,  and  that  they  are  prone  to  refer  casu- 
ally to  any  piece  of  prose  writing  as  a  "story." 
If  many  of  your  students  will  ultimately  go  on  to 
college,  it  may  be  your  duty  at  least  to  touch 
upon  this  aspect  of  literature.  However,  mere 
form  should  not  receive  primary  emphasis.  It 
might  be  well  to  discuss  it  at  the  end  of  a  part, 
as  a  kind  of  review  of  what  has  been  read,  rather 
than  at  the  beginning  when  your  major  aim  is  to 
arouse  interest.  For  those  of  you  who  wish  to 
devote  some  time  to  the  forms  of  writing  repre- 
sented in  READ  UP  ON  LIFE,  we  have  pro- 
vided a  table  for  grade  levels  by  types  of  litera- 
ture which  will  help  you  to  find  materials  readily. 
(See  page  4.) 

Tests  ,  .  .  Beginning  on  page  1 1  you  will  find 
a  series  of  questions  some  of  which  may  be  in- 
cluded in  mid-term  and  final  examinations. 
(These  may  be  reproduced  in  any  way  you 
choose  without  danger  of  infringing  copyright.) 
In  these  questions  the  student  is  forced  to  reor- 
ganize what  has  come  out  of  his  reading,  the 
classroom  discussions,  and  his  own  activities,  and 
to  present  the  results  in  a  new  form.  They  make 
the  kind  of  test  for  which  no  cramming  is  pos- 
sible, but  they  will  reveal  the  degree  of  success 
he  has  had  in  learning  to  think  for  himself.  The 
first  time  he  meets  this  type  of  question,  he  may 
be  surprised — even  resentful.  But  by  the  end  of 
the  term  he  will  astound  himself  by  admitting 
that  tests  can  be  fun  to  take. 

A  suggested  procedure  ...  It  would  be  well  to 
start  by  reading  with  the  class  the  introduction 
which  sets  the  tone  for  the  part  about  to  be 
studied,  and  which  warns  the  reader  what  to  look 
for.  The  table  of  contents  which  follows  the 


introduction  may  in  itself  stimulate  interest  to 
the  point  where  you  need  merely  suggest  brows- 
ing at  home  for  a  week  or  so  while  a  different 
type  of  work  is  tackled  in  class.  If  this  method 
seems  too  casual,  you  might  begin  a  part  by  hav- 
ing the  class  read  one  or  more  of  the  easier  selec- 
tions (see  tables  beginning  on  page  3).  Your 
gifted  students  should  not  resent  this  procedure, 
for  the  interest  level  has  been  geared  to  the  age 
of  ninth-grade  readers,  regardless  of  their  aca- 
demic ability.  Furthermore,  the  superior  student 
can  bring  to  the  ensuing  discussion  points  which 
the  slow  learner  may  have  missed  and  thus  help 
him  derive  greater  pleasure  from  his  reading. 

Key  to  the  plan  of  the  book  ...  A  glance  at 
the  table  of  contents  will  reveal  that  the  book  is 
divided  more  or  less  evenly  into  eight  parts,  the 
sixth  section  being  heavily  weighted  by  the  full- 
length  play,  Years  Ago.  It  is  therefore  quite  pos- 
sible to  teach  READ  UP  ON  LIFE  in  such  a  way 
that  it  will  fit  comfortably  into  the  nine  months 
which  comprise  the  school  year.  Each  half  will 
occupy  approximately  one  semester,  with  time 
allowance  for  writing  sessions,  for  holidays,  and 
for  the  teaching  of  technical  English.  The  se- 
quence of  the  parts  is  such  that  the  class  begins 
with  that  which  is  closest  to  them — the  problems 
of  "The  Younger  Set" — and  works  gradually 
toward  the  more  difficult  concepts  of  the  last  sec- 
tion, "The  Things  That  Count."  So,  too,  the 
selections  within  each  part  are  arranged  in  order 
of  ascending  difficulty,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
concept  and  readability.  It  will  be  quite  logical 
to  lead  the  entire  class  straight  through  each  part, 
especially  if  there  is  a  fair  degree  of  homogeneity 
in  the  group. 

Let  us  assume  that  we'll  begin  in  September,  a 
"short"  month  at  best,  further  curtailed  by  the 
red  tape  involved  in  starting  a  new  term.  "The 
Younger  Set,"  designed  to  arouse  at  once  the  in- 
terest you  want  to  sustain  all  year,  is  consequent- 
ly the  shortest  part  in  the  book.  October  will 
introduce  "Bag  of  Surprises,"  with  the  ghost 
items  appearing  in  time  for  Hallowe'en  high 
jinks.  November,  the  football  season,  is  a  perfect 
setting  in  which  to  read  Part  Three,  "Fair  Play — 
and  Foul."  December,  with  the  approaching  holi- 
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day  season,  offers  additional  interest  to  "Side- 
lights on  America."  Surely  the  teacher  should 
capitalize  on  the  holiday  customs  practiced  by 
the  various  groups  represented  in  her  class  to 
lend  extra  force  to  the  basic  theme  of  this  part. 
Because  of  the  Christmas  vacation,  this  rather 
long  unit  should  consume  also  the  early  part  of 
January,  leaving  time  for  examinations  and  other 
end-term  agenda. 

The  new  term,  beginning  in  February,  brings 
with  it  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  students  to 
wield  a  new  broom  successfully.  What  better 
time  to  consider  relations  between  parents  and 
children?  And  so  you  turn  to  "Life  with  Par- 
ents." Since  after  home  ties,  vocational  aspira- 
tions, both  immediate  and  remote,  assume  such 
great  importance,  "Facing  Life"  appears  at  this 
point,  during  March,  a  "long"  month  usually 
devoid  of  holidays  and  calculated  to  bear  the 
burden  of  the  full-length  play.  In  fact  the  play 
may  even  carry  this  part  through  the  early  part  of 
April.  You  will  notice  that  Part  Seven,  "This 
Wide  World,"  is  one  of  the  longest  in  the  book. 
Placed  here,  it  will  allow  you  to  draw  upon  the 
experiences  of  students  who  have  taken  trips  dur- 
ing spring  vacation.  Perhaps  the  entire  class  could 
do  some  traveling  en  masse  to  a  nearby  spot  of 
general  interest.  You  may  as  well  take  advantage 
of  spring  fever  and  the  wanderlust.  You  might 
even  forestall  potential  cutting  in  the  process! 
The  remainder  of  the  term,  late  May  and  early 
June,  will  be  devoted  to  "The  Things  That 
Count."  There  will  be  ample  time  for  clerical 
chores  and  the  festivities  that  foreshadow  pro- 
motion day. 

Even  if  the  entire  class  reads  all  the  selections 
one  by  one  in  straight  sequence,  you  will  still 
wish  to  use  the  activities  at  the  end  of  each  part 
under  the  heading,  "Don't  Go  Away."  They  will 
give  point  to  the  selections  read,  will  clinch  the 
basic  theme  of  the  part,  and  will — from  a  purely 
practical  point  of  view — help  to  make  your  time 
schedule  come  out  "even." 

Using  "groups"  or  "committees"  .  .  .  The  in- 
troduction of  "groups"  or  "committees"  in  the 
very  early  stages  is  one  way  to  establish  the  kind 
of  atmosphere  one  needs  for  the  best  results  in 


this  program.  At  the  beginning  of  the  new  term 
classmates  are  very  shy  of  one  another.  (This  is 
especially  true,  of  course,  if  the  ninth  grade  is 
the  first  year  of  senior  high  school ;  not  quite  so 
true  if  it  is  the  last  year  of  junior  high  school.) 
If  the  students  remain  constantly  rooted  in  their 
seats  in  formal  recitation  style,  they  probably  will 
still  be  unaware  of  one  another  as  people  when 
promotion  time  arrives.  Don't  feel  that  station- 
ary desks  present  an  insurmountable  difficulty. 
Get  your  students  away  from  their  desks  and  into 
little  huddles  about  the  room.  Send  one  group  off 
to  the  library,  another  in  assorted  directions  to 
interview  staff  members  or  students  in  other 
classes,  another  to  rehearse  a  dramatic  perform- 
ance or  to  plan  a  panel  discussion  in  an  empty 
room  next  door.  (A  word  of  warning:  be  sure 
to  supply  the  wanderers  with  credentials ;  if  in- 
terest is  sufficiently  great,  they  will  not  abuse  the 
privilege.)  In  other  words,  keep  things  mobile 
as  much  as  you  can.  Of  course,  the  entire  group 
will  meet  as  a  unit  for  general  discussion,  for 
formulating  plans  of  action,  for  enjoying  pro- 
grams presented  by  their  colleagues,  and  for  tak- 
ing those  examinations  we  mentioned  a  while 
ago. 

Insofar  as  possible,  however,  break  down  the 
class  into  smaller  units.  In  this  way  all  the 
"eager  beavers,"  whom  one  usually  has  to  sup- 
press in  fairness  to  thirty-five  other  students,  will 
have  a  greater  opportunity  to  be  heard,  and  the 
less  articulate  souls,  who  grow  weak  in  the  knees 
when  confronted  with  a  sea  of  faces,  will  be  en- 
couraged to  express  their  ideas  in  a  less  formal 
situation.  Needless  to  say,  all  of  them  will  get  to 
know  one  another  better.  This  last  advantage  is 
perhaps  the  greatest,  for  it  will  help  to  foster  an 
appreciation  of  the  other  fellow  not  possible 
under  the  artificiality  of  static  recitation. 

How  does  one  go  about  forming  these  groups  ? 
There  are  many  devices : 

1.  The  socio  gram.  If  you  wish  to  be  ultra- 
modern, you  may  use  the  sociogram  technique, 
which  you  will  find  described  in  elaborate  detail 
in  any  recent  text  on  methodology.  Basically,  the 
idea  is  to  allow  each  student  to  write  on  a  slip  of 
paper  the  names  of  three  or  four  classmates  with 
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whom  he  would  like  to  work,  in  order  of  prefer- 
ence. From  these  slips  the  teacher  (the  students, 
of  course,  never  see  one  another's  choices)  will 
gain  an  invaluable  insight  into  the  personalities 
and  social  relationships  of  her  charges,  for  they 
reveal  at  once  the  popular  youngsters,  the  "fol- 
lowers," and  the  "misfits."  Guided  by  the  slips, 
the  teacher  will  group  students  together,  being 
careful  to  place  with  the  obviously  popular  and 
out-going  children  one  or  two  who  are  not  sought 
after  by  the  others,  or  who  say  they  "don't  know 
and  don't  care."  At  mid-year  time  a  second  socio- 
gram  will  often  show  many  desirable  changes  of 
attitude  as  a  result  of  this  plan.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  sociogram  is  almost  an  impossi- 
bility during  the  first  few  days  of  the  term,  unless 
the  students  know  one  another — at  least  by  repu- 
tation. 

2.  Interest  grouping.  Another  method,  the 
least  artificial  perhaps,  is  to  allow  groups  to  grow 
out  of  mutual  interests.  Occasionally  some  groups 
will  be  overcrowded  and  others  rather  sparse 
under  this  system,  but  if  interest  is  high,  that 
makes  little  difference,  especially  since  some  stu- 
dents of  boundless  energies  will  be  happy  to 
work  with  more  than  one  group  if  necessary. 

3.  Arbitrary  grouping.  If  all  your  students  are 
strangers  to  one  another,  an  arbitrary  grouping 


according  to  rows  or  sections  of  the  room  is  a 
possible  solution.  In  this  case,  the  group  will 
probably  decide  on  its  activity  after  it  is  formed. 

Some  might  feel  that  the  teacher  may  as  well 
remain  in  absentia  while  all  this  is  going  on.  If 
you  try  the  group  or  committee  method,  you'll 
find  that  this  idea  couldn't  be  farther  from  the 
truth.  The  teacher  must  ever  be  present  to  offer 
advice  and  constructive  criticism.  She  must  guide 
her  students  with  all  the  subtlety  at  her  command, 
suggesting  rather  than  prodding.  She  will  be  the 
final  arbiter  in  the  inevitable  disputes  that  will 
arise.  She  might  even  agree  to  enter  into  the 
activity  herself  once  in  a  while.  She'll  be  busy, 
all  right,  but  she'll  be  having  a  very  rewarding 
experience,  too. 

:1c       ^       ^  ^ 

We  hope  you  will  enjoy  the  experience  of 
teaching  this  book.  We  shall  welcome  your  re- 
actions and  suggestions  for  future  editions.  With 
so  much  fine  teaching  going  on  in  America  to- 
day, our  book  cannot  hope  to  embrace  all  the 
"tricks  of  the  trade."  What  we  have  sought  to  do 
is  discard  that  which  is  artificial  and  empty  and 
to  highlight  that  which  is  purposeful  and  chal- 
lenging. 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  TESTS 


Three  sets  of  questions  follow:  one  based  on 
Parts  One  through  Four;  one  on  Parts  Five 
through  Eight;  one  on  the  entire  book.  In  each 
set,  the  arrangement  is,  more  or  less,  in  order  of 
increasing  difficulty,  the  questions  toward  the 
end  requiring  greater  imagination  and  even  a 
flair  for  writing.  In  the  interests  of  livening  this 
activity,  the  teacher  should  make  every  effort  to 
revise  the  wording  to  include  local  references, 
topical  allusions,  and  the  argot  of  her  own  school. 

Perhaps  you  have  a  class  which  contains  a 
number  of  slow  students.  In  order  to  give  the 
slow  students  a  feeling  of  success  you  may  want 
to  devise  one  or  two  objective  questions  which 
they  will  be  able  to  answer  readily,  and  which 
will  require  little  creative  ability.  The  slow  stu- 
dent is  less  facile  in  handling  essay  questions, 
and  he  will  feel  at  less  disadvantage  when  he 
sees  his  more  gifted  classmates  writing  at  great 
length,  if  he  feels  certain  that  he  has  been  able 
to  answer  what  he  considers  more  concrete  ques- 
tions. It  is  difficult  for  us  to  provide  such  ques- 
tions because  each  teacher  will  emphasize  differ- 
ent phases  of  the  text,  tempering  the  wind  to  the 
shorn  lamb.  Only  she  will  know  which  selections 
have  been  read  by  her  slow  learners. 

Parts  One  Through  Four: 

1.  There  are  several  young  people  in  READ 
UP  ON  LIFE,  some  more  appealing  than  others. 
Which  one  of  the  following  would  you  like  to 
have  as  a  younger  sister  or  brother  ?  Why  ?  Which 
would  you  resent  most  strongly  ?  Why  ? 

Janie  Baxter  Jimmie  Watts 

Red  Chief  Jin  Wai 

Tom  Sawyer 

2.  Assume  that  the  following  candidates  are 
running  for  president  of  the  student  body  of 
your  school.  Choose  any  three,  and  show  what 
chance  each  has  of  winning.  Explain  your  answer. 

Bottles  Barton  Martha  Edgewood 

Willy  Baxter  David  (the  biblical  hero) 

Jasmine  Griffith 


3.  Radio  and  TV  hold  no  priorities  on  extra- 
ordinary characters.  Compare  three  of  the  people 
below  with  your  favorite  radio  or  TV  hero.  Show 
which  is  more  believable  and  why. 

Sherlock  Holmes         Peyton  Farquhar 
Mr.  Griffith  Bottles  Barton 

General  Zaroff 

4.  Assume  that  you  are  the  Inquiring  Reporter 
of  your  school  newspaper.  Assume,  further,  that 
the  following  boys  and  girls  from  your  book  at- 
tend your  school.  How  would  each  respond  to 
the  question:  What  do  you  think  is  the  main 
cause  of  juvenile  delinquency  in  our  community? 
(Note  to  teacher:  If  you  live  in  a  community 
where  this  is  not  a  problem,  choose  another 
issue.) 

Huck  Finn  Virginia  Otis 

Jasmine  Griffith  Saudin 
Willie  Baxter 

5.  In  each  of  the  following  stories,  someone 
distorts  the  truth  for  a  purpose.  Explain  the 
reason  for  each  falsehood,  and  defend  one  of 
them. 

"The  Indian  Swing"  "All  Yankees  Are  Liars" 
"Seiior  Payroll"  "The  Red-Headed  League" 
"That's  What  Happened  to  Me" 

Parts  Five  through  Eight: 

1 .  Plan  an  imaginary  trip  to  a  place  you  would 
like  to  visit.  Tell  what  means  of  transportation 
you  would  choose,  where  you  would  go,  and 
which  of  the  following  you  would  like  to  take 
along  as  a  traveling  companion.  Explain  your 
reason  for  choosing  this  person. 

Mark  Twain  John  Masefield 

Anne  Lindbergh  Walt  Whitman 

Ludwig  Bemelmans      Antoine  de  St.  Exupery 

2.  READ  UP  ON  LIFE  has  introduced  you 
to  Mr.  Whitcomb's  genie.  Let  us  assume  that  you 
have  been  granted  the  power  to  order  him  about 
for  one  whole  day.  What  requests  would  you 
make  of  him? 
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3.  Literature  can  often  serve  as  a  guide  to 
action  as  we  go  through  life.  If  you  were  about 
to  seek  a  part-time  job  for  after-school  hours, 
what  advice  might  each  of  the  following  offer 
you?  Which  do  you  think  would  be  most  help- 
ful to  you?  Why? 


Billy  Rose 
Ruth  Gordon 
Daisy  Switzer 


Ben  Franklin 
H.  L.  Mencken 


4.  Many  times  in  life  we  are  faced  with  the 
problem  of  making  an  important  decision  which 
will  affect  our  entire  future.  Sometimes  we  regret 
these  decisions ;  sometimes  we  do  not.  Tell  about 
an  important  choice  made  by  three  of  the  follow- 
ing, and  show  whether  or  not  they  chose  wisely: 


Jigger  Pratt 
Doc  Mellhorn 
Pahom 


Robert  Frost 
Sam  Braden 


5.  Assume  that,  as  members  of  the  P.  T.  A. 
of  your  school,  the  following  parents  have  been 
asked  to  take  part  in  a  panel  discussion  on  the 
topic:  "Should  We  Give  a  Course  in  Driving 

at  ?"  What  would  be  their  points  of  view? 

Defend  your  answers. 

Mr.  Sexton  (Dave's  father) 
Mrs.  Switzer  (Daisy's  mother) 
Mr.  Jones  (Ruth's  father) 
Mrs.  Pyle  (Ernie's  mother) 
Polonius  (Laertes'  father) 

Parts  One  through  Eight: 

1.  In  READ  UP  ON  LIFE  you  have  met  sev- 
eral animals.  Of  those  listed  below,  which  would 
you  prefer  as  a  pet  ?  Why  ? 

Goliath  Nurmi 
Spot  Punk 
Red  Peril 


2.  "Crabbed  age  and  youth  cannot  live  to- 
gether," says  Shakespeare.  In  what  ways  do  the 
selections  from  READ  UP  ON  LIFE  bear  out 
this  statement?  In  what  ways  do  they  disprove 
it  ?  Refer  to  at  least  two  selections  to  prove  each 
side  of  the  question — four  in  all. 

3.  We  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  dis- 
cussing stereotypes.  Show  how  your  reading  has 
helped  you  to  break  down  your  own  stereotypes 
of  three  of  the  following: 


doctors 

dogs 

mothers 


presidents 

poets 

actresses 


4.  In  your  reading  you  have  seen  that  material 
wealth  is  not  so  important  as  less  tangible  things. 
Show  how  the  people  involved  discovered  this 
was  true  about  the  following: 

a.  a  spy  glass 

b.  a  silver  tea  set 

c.  a  lottery  ticket 

d.  a  fine  house 

e.  a  new  dress 

5.  Pretend  you  are  a  guide  conducting  an 
imaginary  tour  through  your  school  with  two  of 
the  "guests"  listed  below.  Write  an  account  of 
the  conversation  that  might  take  place  during 
your  travels. 


Saudin 
Nasir 

The  Otis  twins 
Elizabeth  Bennett 


Ruth  Gordon  Jones 
George  Papashvily 
Jean  de  Crevecoeur 
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SAMPLE  DISTKIBUTION-OF-MAKKS  REPORT 
FOR  INFORMATION  OF  PARENTS 


CENTER  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
ROCKY  HILL,  CONN. 

Distribution  of  grades  for  the  ranking  period  ending   

Below  is  listed  the  number  of  A's,  B's,  C's  etc.  given  in  each 

class  in  school.    The  rating  of    in 

each  subject  is  circled.    This  will  indicate  how  many  in  that  group 

have  done  better  or  worse  than   .    A  pupil's  standing  when 

compared  with  the  rest  of  the  group  is  more  Lriportant  than  a  letter 
on  the  report  card. 

A  B  C  D  E  I  • 

English 
Mathematics 
Social  Studies 
Home  Economics 
Physical  Education 
Social  Relationships 

Hygiene 


Science 


SAMPLE  DISTRIBUTION-OF-MARKS  REPORT 
FOR  INFORMTIOK  OF  PARENTS 


CENTER  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
ROCKY  HILL,  CONN. 

Distribution  of  grades  for  the  ranking  period  ending  

Below  is  listed  the  number  of  A's,  B*s,  C's  etc.  given  in  each 

class  in  school.    The  rating  of    in 

each  subject  is  circled.    This  will  indicate  how  many  in  that  group 

have  done  better  or  worse  than   .    A  pupil's  standing  when 

compared  with  the  rest  of  the  group  is  more  Lnportant  than  a  letter 
on  the  report  card. 
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